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T is decidedly a new ex- 
perience to see a sunset on a 
summer evening in January 

—yet this is but one of the many 
delights in store for holiday- 
makers in South Africa. 


Amazing scenic spectacles where- 
ever you go, sea bathing from 
golden beaches, sports and pas- 
times of all kinds; a new kind 
of life without the drawbacks of 
unfamiliar customs and foods; a 











Sunshine ud SUNSETS 


climate so fresh and invigorating 
that it gives zest to everything 
you do. 


Illustrated publications and de- 
tails of “‘ Winter ” fares are ob- 
tainable from the Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, London, 
W.C. 2, or accredited agencies. 
As a prelude to your trip, why 
not see an exhibition of South 
African interest films? An in- 
vitation will be sent on request. 
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Embodying every modern refinement, 
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performance. Their high-efficiency 16 





and 20 h.p. engines are based on the 





latest aero engine experience. Their 





stylish coachwork is outstanding for 
its cornfort, spaciousness and good 


luggage accommodation. 
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our illustrated catalogue and 
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HILDA. - Mother 
less, father out of 
work, one of the 
children _ re- 

year, 


DREDS of destitute 


children who are 










still in need of a 
helping hand. 
4,800 
CHILDREN NOW 
fe ; IN OUR CARE. 
J 3 so ; Seo Gifts gratefully 
% % received. 








Sundan Cimes 
SIXTH NATIONAL 


BOOK FAIR 


will be opened at 3 p.m. by 
Mrs. Neville Chamberlain 


AT EARLS COURT 
On NOVEMBER 4 


OLD TOWN HALL. 
KENNINGTON, S.BE.11. 


The largest and most entertaining 

Book Exhibition ever held in this 

country. Many new attractions 

have been added to the established 
favourites. 
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OPEN NOV. 4-21 ADMISSION -1/- | 
12 noon——8.30 p.m. Opening Day 2/6 | 
Sats, & Weds. till 9.30 p.m. 6d. all day on Nov. Sth. | 
Admission 6d. after 6 p.m. Season Tickets 5/- | 


(TICKETS FROM BOOKSELLERS 9d. and 4/6) | 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE censorship imposed in Prague during the mobilisation 
has been raised, and much fuller reports on conditions 
inside Czechoslovakia are now available. It is accepted by 
everyone that in future Czechoslovakia has no choice but 
to conform with Germany’s wishes. It is possible that 
General Sirovy may be replaced by a Prime Minister more 
acceptable to Germany, and ex-President Benes’ journey 
to this country may have saved him from the fate of Dr. 
Schuschnigg. The Communist Party has been suppressed, 
and it is thought the German Social Democrats, the Czech 
Socialists, the Liberal Progressives and Dr. Benes’ Czech 
National Socialists will be suppressed also. Reports from the 
Sudetenland describe the chaotic conditions in towns cut 
in two by the new frontier, the Sudeten Germans’ loss of 
valued liberties and persecution of Jews and Socialists by 
Herr Henlein’s Black Guards. The new régime has meant 
the rise of anti-semitism in Czechoslovakia also; perhaps 
the worst fate of all has been suffered by refugees who, 
driven back by Czechs and Germans, now live in trenches 
and dug-outs in the no-man’s-land between the new frontiers. 
Such is the price of peace; yet the manner in which the 
recent changes have been carried out by the Czechs inspires 
the belief that they have indeed conformed to the unalterable 
necessities of their new position but fundamentally remain the 
people of Masaryk and of Benes. 


* x x * 


The Fight for Ruthenia 


Ruthenia, or Sub-Carpathian Russia, the beautiful and 
poverty-stricken area in the extreme south-east of Czecho- 
slovakia, has been elevated into one of the danger-points of 
Europe by the settlement at Munich, which encouraged 
the Hungarians to claim Czechoslovak territory on the same 
basisas Germans. On the Hungarian frontier there have been 
continual clashes, with many casualties, between the Czech 
toops and Hungarian Freikorps. Hungary has not sufficient 
sttength, militarily or diplomatically, to obtain her demands 
by force, and for that reason the negotiations with Czecho- 


slovakia have been protracted to a point exasperating to 
Hungarian tempers. A just settlement could probably be 
obtained by a cession of the rich plains, with their Magyar 
population, the mountainous areas being retained within the 
autonomous Ruthenian State. But the mountains are depen- 
dent economically on the plains, and the Hungarians will not 
be satisfied with less than gives them a common frontier with 
Poland. But such a settlement would both cut off Germany’s 
approach to Rumania through Ruthenia, and prevent the 
establishment of a State which could be used by Germany 
in support of Ukrainian nationalism. The conflict between 
these ambitions greatly strengthens Czechoslovakia’s hand in 
the negotiations with Hungary and gives Ruthenia a greater 
chance of survival in substantially its present form than 
may be completely justifiable on ethnographical grounds. 
* x * «x 

China’s Black Week 

Less than a fortnight after their landing at Bias Bay, the 
Japanese troops entered Canton on Sunday. The fall 
of the city was preceded by heavy fighting at Tsengshin 
and Tamshui. The Chinese troops fled in panic, and the 
city was abandoned and by the time the Japanese entered 
was in flames. The fall of Canton was followed by the 
fall of Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchang after the Chinese 
Military Council had announced that they would not be 
defended ; they also were fired before being abandoned. 
Japan has now captured the six greatest cities of China, 
and it is natural there should be rumours of negotiations for 
a truce. The Chinese leaders, however, declare that a truce 
is impossible without a recognition of China’s territorial 
sovereignty by Japan, and Marshal Chiang Kai-shek himself 
asserts that there is no possibility of resistance coming to 
an end. The abandcnment of Canton and Hankow is 
represented as part of the policy of luring Japan far into the 
interior of China. But by now Japan has secured the 
opportunity she needs for consolidating her position, and 
Chiang’s retreat into the interior raises the difficult problems 
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of supplying his armies and keeping them in being and of proved possible to open it in time for the Fast of 


maintaining his communications, especially with the North. 
Canton was his greatest source of supplies and Hankow 
the centre of his communications. 
x  * + + 

Arms and Ideas 

Listeners in the United States were fortunate in being able 
to hear on Wednesday both a broadcast talk by Lord Halifax 
from London and a radio address by President Roosevelt. 
The two statesmen—unintentionally, since their addresses 
were, of course, not co-ordinated, but not accidentally, 
because their thoughts habitually follow similar lines— 
complemented each other admirably. Mr. Roosevelt was 
usefully definite on one essential point. Peace through fear, 
he insisted, was no more enduring than peace imposed by 
the sword. Yet for the United States there could be only 
one alternative to wholesale rearmament, and that was 
“‘ actual discussions leading to actual disarmament” on an 
international scale. Lord Halifax, going so far as to question 
whether war could ever be a solvent, explained on that 
ground the decision to reftse war over Czechoslovakia. 
But to the question he then frankly put: ‘‘ But where is all 
this to end?” he could only answer that we must work 
for understanding as basis for a peace by understanding. 
No one has so far supplied a better answer, but how far does 
it apply between two nations pursuing different ideals, 
speaking different languages and thinking different thoughts ? 
That is the unsolved problem of today. 


* * * x 

M. Daladier’s Delays 

M. Daladier does not yet seem to have made up his mind 
on the policy France must follow in the new and dangerous 
era.in her history which has recently opened. The Right 
complains that he is not the “ strong man ” France needs in 
her present crisis. In fact, however, M. Daladier appears 
still to be cautiously pursuing the policy he has consistently 
carried on during the past year—that of forming a Right Wing 
majority without causing too serious a breach with the 
Socialists or within his own Radical party. So delicate a 
manoeuvre has necessarily made him appear indecisive. 
The decisions he has so far taken have been forced on him 
rather than adopted voluntarily. Thus the idea of dissolving 
Parliament or of forming a new Cabinet including both the 
Right and the Socialists has been abandoned owing to the 
opposition of M. Marin, the Right Wing leader on whose 
support M. Daladier chiefly depends. M. Marin’s position 
has been strengthened by the victories of his party, the 
Republican and Democratic Union, in this week’s elections 
to the Senate; and this swing to the Right, inevitable after 
the failure of the Front Populaire, must confirm M. Daladier 
in his policy. This week he is expected to outline to the 
Radical congress at Marseilles the decree-laws to be passed 
before the period of plenary powers expires. He has promised 
to speak plainly, but he may still continue to say no more than 
he possibly can. 


* * * * 


The Arab Revolt 

The ease and rapidity with which order has been restored 
in Jerusalem shows that it was only the weakening of Govern- 
mental authority, and not their own strength, which allowed 
the Arab rebels to win the success they achieved. The 
revolt was less formidable than it need have seemed, and 
now that the British Government has shown its intention of 
taking stern measures, the Arabs are willing to give up 
rebellion for more productive work. The Arabs themselves 
have had some difficulty in explaining the lack of resistance 
to the entry of the British troops and the cleaning up of the 
Old City. The task was completed this week by the search, 
conducted at the invitation of the Arabs themselves, of the 
sacred area of the Haram-Esh-Sherif. The search showed that 
the sacred mosque had been used for sniping ; it has now 
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The greatest problems which remain to be solved in Jerutalen 
are those of food and sanitation: Outside J} th 
whole of Palestine has now been placed under the miliary 
commanders of the districts, and travelling throughout th. 
country has been placed under their control. The task 
suppressing the revolt has made it abundantly clear that buy 
for unaccountable lack of foresight it need never have beey 
allowed to occur. 
* * * * 


The Jewish National Home 


A Zionist Federation meeting held in London on T 
was notable for two striking speeches, one by Lord Rothschii 
and one by Dr. Chaim Weizmann. If Dr. Weizmannisy; 
reported he made a statement—“ we can consider no solutigg 
which would condemn the Jews to the position of a permanen, 
minority in their national home ”—which will considerably 
aggravate existing difficulties. It is not clear whether th. 
Zionist leader is claiming for the Jews numerical equality or 
an actual majority, but the words “ in their national hom” 
imply that the Jews had been promised Palestine as a nation 
home. That was never the case. They were promised 
national home in Palestine, which is a quite different matte 
Lord Rothschild, to whose uncle the Balfour Declaration 
was handed twenty-one years ago, is under no illusions abou 
that, and his speech, in which he refused to allow his Jewish 
traditions to run counter to his loyalty to the British Govem. 
ment, revealed an attitude which, if it were more generally 
adopted, would do a great deal to smooth the way to a settle. 
ment by agreement on the basis of moderate claims. He 
recognised frankly that it was idle to expect Palestine 
to absorb the hundreds of thousands of actual and potential 
refugees in Central Europe ; to count on that, or anything 
like it, would be to obscure the necessity for seeking homes 
for most of them elsewhere. 

*x x * * 

A Royal Governor-General 

The announcement that the Duke of Kent has been 
appointed Governor-General of Australia in succession to 
Lord Gowrie, who relinquishes his post in November 
next year, should give great satisfaction in the Common- 
wealth, from which presumably the original proposal 
came. The new appointment to Canberra, following a 
the announcement of the proposed royal visit to Canada 
next year, will strengthen that unity of feeling im the 
British Commonwealth of Nations of which the Crow 
is sO appropriate and invaluable a symbol. As the legal 
and constitutional bonds have gradually dropped away, 
and the institutions of the various nations who are “ freely 
associated ” (in Lord Balfour’s famous phrase) in the British 
Commonwealth, have grown to manhood, “ the commonalty 
of feeling spread” has expressed itself in a loyalty to the 
reigning House felt in every part of the Empire. The Duke 
of Kent is not the first member of the Royal Family to hold 
the post of Governor-General of a Dominion, but he is the 
first since the status of the Dominions was changed by the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931. His appointment, for 
which he is well qualified, is symbolic of the unity in diversity 
which marks the latest stage of the Empire’s history. 

* * * * 


Germany’s Predominance 


The German Press has since the Peace of Munich thrown 
some extremely interesting light on the new distribution 
of power in Europe. It is taken for granted that Germany 
has now secured a dominating position in Central and South 
Eastern Europe, and that any concessions she may offer 
in the future cannot affect this position. Further, a #@ 
article in the Hamburger Fremdenblatt emphasises, ti 
restoration of colonies is for Germany a question of “ equdl 
rights,” of honour, and of the reversal of the Versailles verdict 
on Germany’s incapacity for colonial rule ; the article makes 
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a 
rather surprising suggestion that European domination 
cannot be maintained without German co-operation. 
Lastly, it is clear how Germany means to perpetuate the 

ition she has acquired and secure satisfaction of her 
ee ds. British and French rearmament is taken as an 
act of hostility to Germany, a general reduction of arma- 
ments as a means of maintaining her present superiority 
in the ait. General G6ring’s National Zeitung, of Essen, 
qocepts an Italian estimate of Germany’s front line strength 
at 3,000. This figure is much lower than many estimates 
grculated in this country, but it is probably enough to 
ve her a clear superiority over Great Britain and France 
together. By 1940-41 she will have a front line strength of 
, which, on the Italian estimate, will still be greater than 
the combined Anglo-French force. It seems clear that in 
the period 1938-41 Germany will use her superiority to 
enforce her demands to the utmost and, on the other hand, 
tp prevent it being challenged by other countries. 

x x x * 


the ral 
in Africa 


The Refugees 
Despite the hopes roused by the Evian Conference in the 
summer, it becomes clear that the condition of the refugees, 
ally the Jewish, in Europe becomes steadily worse. 
It is difficult by now to decide whether it is better for a 
Jew, in Germany, Austria and Poland, to face boycott, 
sarvation and persecution at home or attempt to escape 
from it abroad.’ Conditions for the Jews in Austria have become 
s intolerable that hundreds are reported to be crossing the 
frontiers every day, but all countries are closed against them. 
The French and Swiss frontiers are closely guarded, illegal 
cwssings are almost impossible, and refugees caught are 
retumed to Germany; in Belgium and Holland illegal 
entrants are imprisoned before being expelled, and treated 
like ordinary criminals, if not worse. It is clear that if such 
conditions are allowed to continue the refugee problem 
will become entirely uncontrollable, for another and greater 
wave of refugees from Central Europe may be expected in 
the future. If there is any meaning whatever in recent asser- 
tions of the new era of international co-operation which is 
opening in Europe, there will be a renewed attempt, on an 
adequate scale, to solve this appalling problem, which is a 
disgrace to Christendom. Certainly any settlement of the 
colonial problem should attempt to give the Jews scope 
for colonisation, backed if possible by both Gentile and 
Jewish capital. Even temporary camps, paid for by the Evian 
States, would relieve the worst of the immediate suffering. 


x * x x 


Too Old at Forty-five 


The International Labour Office—of which the Governing 
Body has been in session in London this week—has prepared a 
report on unemployment among elderly workers, in which 
itis stated that age begins to appear as a definite disadvantage 
in securing employment at about the age of forty-five. This 
isa problem which may be solved in the more or less distant 
future by the effects of another problem which the report 
aso considers, that of the falling birth-rate, for industry may 
be driven by the scarcity of younger labour to have recourse 
to older workers. Meanwhile, however, the various countries 
represented offer a variety of remedies. These involve either 
direct measures to persuade or compél employers to engage 
dlder men, or indirect measures which cover the whole 
field of the social services. Not only the general sanitary 
services, but those concerned with housing, food-supply, 
mmowledge of nutritional values, hygiene, and facilities 
for healthy recreation, all have a direct bearing on the health 
of the people—and to that extent on the vigour and efficiency 
of men of 45. The problem therefore of the relationship 
between age, health and employment must be tackled on a 
broad front. It ought in turn to form part of the larger 
social policy which aims at the progressive well-being of the 
dation as a whole. 


Exemptions from School 


It was inevitable that some discretionary powers should 
be allowed to the administrators of the Education Act which 
raises the statutory school-leaving age from 14 to 15: the 
benefits of an extra year at school may in some cases be out of 
all proportion to the distress caused where there are difficult 
home circumstances. Whilst exemptions will, it is hoped, be 
kept down to a minimum, local authorities, who will administer 
the relevant sections of the Act which will come into full 
operation on September Ist, 1939, have power to release 
children between the ages of 14 and 15 for the purpose of 
entering beneficial employment. To guide them they will 
now have the conclusions arrived at by 34 local education 
authorities in London and the surrounding areas who have 
resolved that there are a number of types of employment 
which cannot in any circumstances be regarded as beneficial 
and they particularise them as those connected with the 
drink trade, hairdressing, rag-sorting, racing, billiards, and 
public amusements such as dancing. As basis for a common 
policy this carries us some way, but not far. It would obviously 
be a flat defiance of the intentions of the Act to exempt children 
from further attendance at school in order to free them for 
employment of this character. The common policy should 
be to exempt them only when there is a clear assurance 
that if they do leave they will be attending efficient continuation- 
classes for two or three years. 

* * * * 
Views on the Press 

The Press has been honoured by a good deal of attention 
from public speakers in the past week. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons is conscious primarily of its defects, 
which undeniably exist, but his generalisations on the subject 
are (as reported) too sweeping to form a profitable basis for 
discussion. The Lord Chief Justice, once a journalist himself, 
records a very different verdict. The pen almost trembles 
with emotion as it records the gratitude expressed by Lord 
Hewart, and on the whole merited by all but a small minority 
of newspapers, for “ the skill and judgement, the labour and 
the pains, the discrimination, the restraint and the enterprise 
which with perfect regularity and punctuality day by day 
exhibit the glittering panorama of the world before our too 
careless eyes.” As a whole a free Press has abundantly 
justified itself in this country, and its critics are, as Lord 
Hewart. suggests, a little inclined to take it for granted and 
underestimate the difficulties every paper has to face in the 
endeavour to supply its readers with adequate and accurate 
news. Finally Sir Frederick Maurice, at a school speech-day, 
emphasises very wisely the desirability of acquiring early the 
habit of reading newspapers with discretion. In that 
connexion it may perhaps be mentioned that the sixth forms 
of over 150 schools in this country, and some abroad, are now 
using The Spectator as basis for the study of current questions, 

*x * *x *x 
‘* The Spectator ” and the Crisis 


The fact that, in accordance with our regular tradition, 
we have in recent weeks published a number of letters 
from readers who disagree with the views on the crisis 
expressed in our editorial columns, and from some who 
dislike reading views which are not identical with their own 
and are therefore cancelling their subscriptions, has led 
one or two friends of the paper to inquire whether our 
circulation is being adversely affected on balance. If that 
were so it would be an experience such as every paper which 
holds decided views and expresses them must expect to 
suffer from time to time. Actually our circulation has 
risen much more rapidly in the past six weeks than ever 
before in a similar period, and it is substantially higher 
today than it has ever been. 

* x x * 

Lord Horder’s article on “‘ Patent Medicines and the Law,” 
which was to have appeared in this issue of The Spectator, 
is unavoidably held over till next week. 
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ig does no injustice to other Ministers who have spoken 

on the recent crisis on public platforms or in the 
House of Commons to say that Lord Halifax’s address 
at Edinburgh on Monday was the most comprehensive, 
just and balanced contribution that has yet been made 
to the discussion of issues that may determine the future 
of our race. It is not necessary to agree with every 
sentence in his speech. His reference, for example, 
to “the clairn by a fairly homogeneous population to 
choose their own political destiny” may profitably be 
set against another claim which, it may be suggested, 
goes nearer to the heart of things, the claim of Herr 
Hitler (endorsed by Dr. Goebbels and ‘other lesser 
orators) to have added so many millions of citizens 
and so many square kilometres of territory to the Reich. 
But the Foreign Secretary performed the great service 
of bringing his immediate audience, and his vastly 
larger audience throughout the world, face to face with 
the essential facts of the situation when he asserted 
without equivocation that “‘ German action was advanced 
and pressed under an overwhelming show of force, 
which it is impossible to reconcile with what we believe 
must be the basis of international relations,’ and 
dwelt later in his speech on the problem created by the 
fact that “ the gospel of force has gained a hold in many 
quarters.” He made no concealment of his belief that 
at Munich the choice lay between a European war and a 
decision which meant the end of Czechoslovakia as a 
free, independent and democratic State, or of his 
conviction, which few will challenge, that the Prime 


Minister between those deplorable alternatives chose 


right. 


So clear and candid an approach to the subject is a 
sound, indeed the one sound, basis for constructive 
thought. Lord Halifax sees three courses before us, 
war, an armed peace and a peace of understanding, 
and he thinks it probable that we have to pass through 
the second to achieve the third. The warning is 
salutary. There is a temptation “in many quarters ” 
(as Lord Halifax would say) to suggest that all that is 
needed now is to grasp Herr Hitler’s outstretched hand. 
It is by no means certain yet whether the hand is out- 
stretched at all (the Munich declaration was drafted 
by Mr. Chamberlain, not Herr Hitler), and if itis, whether 
it is stretched to offer or to seize. We cannot forget that 
Herr Hitler assured the Prime Minister that rather than 
postpone his annexation of Sudetendeutschland by a 
day he was ready to risk a European war. The gulf 
between a German people dreading war and a British 
people dreading it no less may be so narrow as to be 
almost non-existent. But between a British people 
schooled to tolerance and freedom, believing in settle- 
ments based on reason and discussion, and a Nazi Party 
obliterating its opponents at home by force and gaining its 
ends abroad by “ an overwhelming show of force,”’ there 
is a gulf so wide as to be hardly bridgeable. If it cannot be 
bridged at all there will be no ultimate escape, except 
by perpetual surrender, from such a disaster as was so 
narrowly averted a month ago. The building of that 
bridge is therefore the supreme task before the British 
and the German peoples ; and it is necessary to recognise 
that neither people can build it single-handed. 


THE VITAL ISSUES | 
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It is our part of the task, not. Germany’s, that Concerns 
us, for there is little we can do directly to influence her 
If the bridge-building is to fail the responsibility must no; 
be ours. And the first necessity is hard and hones 
thought. We must agree, if we cam agree, on why 
price peace is worth. If we decide that the evils of war 
are so incalculable that no results moral or material cap 
counterbalance them, then our course is clear; we must 
yield always to the threat of force till the time come 
when our potential adversaries come to think of war a 
we do. But we have not so decided. Mr. Eden, in 
three notable speeches when he was Foreign Secretary, 
specified the causes for which respectively we “ should” 
and “ might ” fight. The Prime Minister in his broad. 
cast on September 27th, when we stood on the verge of 
war, said that if he were convinced that any nation had 
made up its mind to dominate the world by the fear of 
its force he would feel that it should be resisted; and 
in the House of Commons he indicated, without defining 
them, that there were “ vital interests” for which, if 
they were imperilled, we should inevitably fight. That, 
too, is a subject on which hard thinking is called for, 
Are we to say that the liberties of a European State to 
which we had given considerable ground for believing 
that it could look to us for help are not worth fighting for, 
but th t (say) Hong-kcng em hatically is? The right 
answer to that question may be Yes or No, but it matters 
a great deal that we should agree in saying the one or the 
other; there would not be unanimity about it if the 
question were put in a plebiscite today. The funda- 
mental opposition—and it cuts across most party-divisions— 
is between those who believe that the maintenance of 
justice and the principle of settlement by reason in the 
world are a vital British interest and those who would 
apply that term only to the defence of our material 
possessions. 





One other quotation from Lord Halifax, and the last, 
What he said about the gospel of force has already been 
quoted ; to it he added most truly and most wisely this: 
** We shall not substitute for this gospel of force whai we 
think a better creed merely by catching the infection: 
ourselves, by resigning ourselves for all time to nothing 
better than the necessary attempt to meet force by force, 
and letting go all hope of exorcizing the evil spirits that 
torment and oppress the souls of men.” The most 
disastrous defeat we could suffer at the hands of the 
totalitarian States would be the adoption of the worst 
features in their system in the belief that it was essential 
to our self-defence. The danger is not imaginary. 
Organisation, which we must have, can degenerate 
fatally soon into regimentation and dragooning. The 
sacrifices we must, and will readily, make may be perverted. 
into the surrender of free speech and other liberties. 
There are totalitarians in high places in this country as 
well as others who would welcome such curtailment, 
In the last resort we might find that a democracy could 
only fight a dictatorship by submitting to dictatorship 
itself, only defend its freedom by the loss of freedom. 
From such moral bankruptcy we must somehow save 
ourselves, and we can. We have saved ourselves from 


it for two centuries and a half at least, and that heritage 
is not to be abandoned now. But we must make oul- 
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selves surer than we are of our purpose and our goal. 
We live in days when preconceptions will help us little. 
What do we live for, or desire to live for, as individuals, 

ourselves and in relation to our kind, as a nation, by 
aseifand:in relation to a world of nations ? If the Munich 
crisis has driven us down to the fundamentals which 
those questions represent the ill in it may be transmuted 





surprisingly to good. And if we could get representa- 
tive Germans to discuss them with us (as a very inter- 
esting manifesto issued a few days ago by an unofficial 
group of Labour leaders suggests), we might find, after 
all, that apparent irreconcilables could be reconciled, 
and that the bridges essential to the salvation of humanity 
could be built. 


AFTER HANKOW. 


(0 what extent does the fall of Canton and Hankow 
T change the outlook in China as it existed a week or 
wn days ago, when the likelihood of a shortening of 
tpstilities seemed remote? It was certain then that 
Hankow would eventually fall, while few thought that 
when a Japanese attack on Canton was. undertaken it 
would fail. Anticipation of prolonged resistance was 
not based on the capacity of either city to defy assault, 
but on other factors, which on paper still remain. Has 
our estimate of them to be revised because both cities 
are now in Japanese hands, the one after hardly any 


! resistance, the other a good month sooner than was 


apected? If the primary cause of their fall has been a 
general failure of morale the answer is yes. That answer 
is based primarily upon the well-attested fact that 
China embarked on her conflict with Japan in the full 
realisation that, unassisted, she would almost certainly 
lse'all the territory which she has actually lost. The 
possibility of help from other Powers was not excluded 
from her considerations: it was hoped for, and until 
quite recently continued to be hoped for; but it was 
never relied on. The decision to fight was governed by 
other considerations, the validity of which has been 
amply proved. But their continuing validity depends 
on the persistence of the spirit in which they were 
originally conceived, the spirit which some call heroism, 
others forlorn hope. 

At the time of writing there is much to suggest that 
there has been a collapse of morale, though the fall of 
Canton is capable of other explanations—incompetence 
among them. As to that, however, two facts have to be 
weighed, one that some of the bést Cantonese troops were 
fighting on October roth at Teian and could not, prob- 
ably, be withdrawn from those lines and sent back to 
Canton in time ; the other that, while greatly outnumber~ 
ing the Japanese, the Chinese forces at Canton, as every- 
where else, were infinitely less well equipped. On the 
other hand Japanese capacity for surprise, represented by 
tanks, does not explain much, for there was ample 
warning that Canton would be attacked, and ample 
knowledge of the main physical conditions by which the 
attack would be governed. Thus the suspicion of 
treachery emerges, deriving support from the manner in 
which Canton’s responsible leaders appear to have left 
the city to its fate. If there was, in fact, treachery, or 
cowardice amounting to treachery, complete collapse 
would almost certainly ensue. Yet such collapse, though 
equivalent in its effects to a failure of morale, is dis- 
tinguishable in kind from a collapse of the spirit in which 
China began the war. Moreover, it may be noted, in 
telation to the view that the city was “ sold,” that the 
organised methods which appear to have been used to 
tender it as valueless a prize as possible scarcely tally 
with that hypothesis. They do, on the other hand, 


| tally with the “ scorched earth ” policy. 


Yet, in view of the unexpectedly early fall of Hankow, 
another aspect of the matter has to be considered, the 
effect on China of recent events in Europe. As the outcome 
of the last deliberations of the League upon the conflict 
China’s hope of receiving outside help was encouraged. 
And a comparatively few weeks ago financial assistance 
was given serious consideration by the British Govern- 
ment, which was urged from a variety of quarters, includ- 
ing those which had most to lose from Japanese reprisals, 
to make a loan. The Government, however, decided 
not to do this, and about the time its decision was taken, 
the Prime Minister, in a review of British foreign policy 
in general, used the following phrases in regard to 
China : 

“It cannot be said that we are disinterested as a country in the 

position in the Far East, because for a hundred years our interests 
in China have been of great importance, . . . we are resolved to 
do our utmost to see that British interésts shall not suffer in a conflict 
for which we have no responsibility and in which we have no direct 
concern.” 
It is difficult to regard Mr. Chamberlain’s concluding 
sentence aS conspicuously reminiscent of the connota- 
tions of the Nine-Power Treaty which this country 
signed in 1922. If that was how the British Prime 
Minister viewed Great Britain’s position in relation to 
the conflict, China must have argued, it was no use 
continuing to hope for anything from Britain on moral 
grounds; yet moral considerations had undoubtedly 
constituted her own sheet-anchor. The Czechoslovakian 
crisis brought a further shock. It spelt, as China saw, 
and could not but see, a decision by two of the Powers 
having major interests in the Far East to sacrifice a 
small State to a powerful neighbour rather than run the 
risk of being involved in war themselves, and the inability 
or failure of a third Far Eastern Power, Russia, to exercise 
any influence on their choice. Yet from Russia had it 
seemed most likely that help against Japan might ulti- 
mately be forthcoming. The likelihood now seems nil. 
Little imagination, the very briefest recollection of the 
appalling suffering China has undergone, is needed to 
realise what a blow to her that fact, and its attendant 
circumstances, must have been. All things con- 
sidered, therefore, if the fall of Canton and Hankow 
implies a moral débdcle, the fact can scarcely cause 
surprise. 

It is against this background that the other factors 
governing the outlook in China have to be considered. 
First and foremost is the circumstance that in Canton 
China had an outlet to the sea which, statistics show, 
has been of great commercial advantage to her—and 
commerce means the acquisition of much-needed foreign 
exchange. Now, neither as an exit for produce nor as a 
source of supply can Canton be relied on. The 
existing Chinese Government will not be without 
doorways to the outer world as long as it retains 
access to the Yunnan railway, and the roads to 
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Burmah and Soviet Russia,..but in .the best. of 
circumstances these represent a* tenuous substitute’ for 
Canton and the Canton-Kowloon railway. Whether 
control over all sections of the Canton-Hankow line will 
be lost—another factor to be considered—depends upon 
the use made of hilly positions some of which presum- 
ably have been prepared for defence. At the 
time of writing it looks as though they would be aban- 
doned, too, resulting in loss of the entire line and great 
diminution both of mobility and unity. Thirdly, there 
is the factor represented by China’s still vast interior. 
The continued existence of organised armies there need 


= 
not by itself impose upon Japan the necessity of 20: 

deeper inland. That will be inescapable only jf the 
armies take the offensive either as armies or as reinforce. 
ments to existing guerilla bands, and of the Conditions 
essential to such activity the chief is the continuance ofa 
directing mind and of minds responsive to direction 
So we get back to morale, the unproved state of which 
makes it premature to discuss the possibility of peace 
As regards British interests, the rapidity of the fj 





of Canton has probably eliminated military occasions of 


Anglo-Japanese friction, but increased the likelih 
of friction arising from economic causes, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE decision of the Bishop of Durham, who is nearly 75, 

to retire next year casts on the Prime Minister the 
responsibility for filling two of the most important sees in 
the country—for the Bishop of London is also retiring 
later in 1939. One or two other resignations, moreover, 
are said to be in prospect. In such circumstances the 
Prime Minister and his advisers must take a comprehensive 
view, for they cannot completely disregard the hard fact that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury himself is 74. It would make 
unnecessary disturbance to appoint to London or Durham 
now a prelate who may be needed for still- higher service 
a few years hence. It is long since such a prospect faced 
a Prime Minister whose traditions are not Anglican. Mr. 
Chamberlain will no doubt rely largely on the advice of the 
Archbishops, and he could have no wiser counsellors, but 
the episcopal bench is not so crowded with outstanding 
figures as to provide a plethora of candidates for further 
preferment, nor, so far as can be seen, are there in the lower 
ranks of the clergy many great personalities eligible for a 
mitre. The new appointments will be awaited with inevit- 
able interest—and some anxiety. The Church of England 
today is not rich in men who when they speak can (like Dr. 
Hensley Henson) make their voice heard throughout the land. 

*x * x * 


One authentic detail of the proceedings at Munich has, 
I think, gone unrecorded hitherto. When, on the Friday 
morning, the time came to sign the historic Chamberlain- 
Hitler declaration, Herr Hitler said to the Prime Minister, 
“Now you must sign with my pen,” producing his fountain- 
pen from his pocket. Unfortunately it turned out to be 
inkless. “Ah,” said the Fuhrer, turning to the inkstand 
on the table, “I must fill it.” Unfortunately the inkstand 
turned out to be inkless too. So the declaration was signed 
in the end with the Prime Minister’s pen, and Mr. 
Chamberlain was left to reflect that the famous German 
efficiency could be found wanting on occasion. 

* x * x 


Advocates—and they are many—of the construction in 
this country of motor-roads similar to the famous German 
Autobahnen would do well to reflect on certain statistics 
which happen to have been published almost simultaneously 
in London and Berlin. In Great Britain the number killed 
on the roads in the last nine months was 4,658, which is 
equivalent to about 6,300 in a full year. In Germany, with 
more people but many fewer cars and far less crowded roads, 
the number for a full year was 8,000. The slaughter is 
causing serious concern, and a number of steps are to be 
taken which, in so far as they empower the police to inflict 
minor penalties, such as fines and the deflation of the 
offenders’ tyres, will never, I hope, be imitated here. The 
police in this country are perhaps a better type than can be 
found anywhere else, but the administration of summary 
justice is no part of their business, and never should be. 


I referred a few weeks ago to the speculations aroused jn 
Greece by the appearance some two years ago of an issys 
of the Official Gazette with a number of pages apparently 
missing. The date I quoted was August 21st, 1936, The 
Greek Legation in London sent me a communication (which 
I printed) stating that there were no missing pages in the 
issue mentioned. I now have before me the Gazette ip 
question. I was four days out. The date was August 2sth, 
not 21st, the issue for the 25th consisting, very oddly, of a 
single sheet headed “ pages 1905-1920.” The question 
whether (as was widely believed in Athens) a few copies of 
that issue containing all the sixteen pages indicated by the 
numbering were printed for very restricted circulation, 
and if so what those pages contained, is a matter on which 
nothing more satisfactory than speculation is possible. To 
have the force of law decrees issued by the Dictatorship 
must be printed in the Gazette—but perhaps not necessarily 
in every copy of a particular issue of the Gazette. 


* * x * 


The sudden death of Leonard Reid, the City Editor of 
the Daily Telegraph, in New York, is an immense loss to 
financial journalism, London journalism and national journal- 
ism as a whole. Reid was the best type of financial writer, 
never so immersed in data, statistics and market movements 
that his quiet and sincere humanity was overlaid by them. 
When I last saw him, a week or two ago, he told me that he 
was leaving for America and looked forward to finding escape 
for a while from the anxieties and uncertainties of Europe. 
He has escaped them for longer than he knew, and at an age 
when it might be hoped he had decades of good work before 
him. But at least he leaves behind him a record of work 
uniformly competent and distinguished and of high public 
value—particularly in connexion with the Anglo-American 


trade agreement. 
* x * * 


My uncertainties about the legality of billeting are largely 
dispelled, thanks to the good offices of a military correspon- 
dent. It appears that on September 28th Mr. Hore-Belisha 
made the announcement that a state of emergency existed 
within the meaning of the Army Act, and that the King 
authorised any General or Field Officer to require chief 
officers of police to provide billets not only for officers and 
soldiers and their horses but for women enrolled for the 
employment by the Army Council. So that only leaves 
undecided the legality of demanding billets for London 
school-children and other potential refugees from danger 


areas. 
* * * * 


“ The new Czechoslovak offer . . . was found to represeat 
a notable advance, as it follows in general the ethical bout 
daries.”—The Times. 


Ethics ? Que diable fait-elle dans cette galére ? 
JANUS. 
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BRITISH POLICY NOW—III 


By SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 


[his is the third of a series of articles on British Foreign Policy as it must be framed in the situation created by the Munich 
Agreement ; every writer 1s invited to express his own opinions freely. Next week’s article will be by the Earl of Lytton} 


R. EDEN said well on October 14th that it was not 
enough for us to rearm: there must be general 
goreement as to what constitutes our vital interests. It is 
tp that question, in the restricted sphere of foreign policy 
that I now address myself. 

There is probably general agreement that we should 
tisk a world war if India or the Dominions were invaded, 
or our colonies were attacked. We are rightly pledged to 
help France and Belgium in case of invasion; we must 
fulfil our Treaty engagements with Egypt, Iraq and Portugal. 
We must be assured of access to all these countries by sea 
whether in war or peace, and access to our coasts for the 
yorld’s shipping. These are vital interests. 

In the Mediterranean our vital interests will be further 
saieguarded by the Anglo-Italian agreement, so soon as it 
is ratified. They will be even better ensured by the changed 
outlook in Rome which will follow ratification. An inde- 
pendent Spain is as vital to us as an independent Portugal. 
Had Russia succeeded in her aims in Spain we shou!d have 
had neither. The International Brigade which, Mr. Eden 
told us, saved Madrid, celebrated its second anniversary 
on October 17th last. Franco has 50,000 foreign prisoners, 
of whom half are Frenchmen. When he has won, Spain 
will be free, independent and neutral as of old, and perhaps, 
3s friendly. That Spain will long remain under foreiga 
tutelage is improbable in the light of her history and of the 
intensity of her nationalism. To bring about a settlement 
in Spain as soon as possible is a vital interest. A hostile 
Spain would be tolerable neither to France not to Italy. 
Scarcely less vital is a settlement in the Far East: it may 
entail some restriction on foreign rights and privileges in 
Shanghai. (We abandoned Hankow and.other Treaty 
Ports in face of Chinese violence some years ago.) The time 
is not far off when mediation in this region may be possible. 
“Tt is childish and wicked,” said Pitt, ‘to proclaim that 
any nation is our unalterable enemy”: we must bide our 
time and make allowances for the growth in others of ambitions 
and feelings that once animated us. We cannot look to the 
US.A., any more than in 1931 or 1936, to play any active 
part here. President Rocsevelt has decided against the 
exercise of military activity abroad, and the American public 
agrees with him. 

The next great issue must be the future of Germany’s 
former colonies. I have urged ever since 1934 that we, 
France, and the Dominions should be prepared to return 
some of them (excluding Tanganyika, against the return of 
which there is a very strong case), as part of a general settle- 
ment to which all, including Germany, should -contribute, 
and in which other Powers than ourselves should play a part. 

It will be more difficult to do so now than when the matter 
was first raised, but it would not be a “surrender,” for 
neither the British nor the French Governments have ever 
shut the door upon the idea. South West Africa in German 
hands might be a strength rather than a weakness to the 
Union, which has many internal difficulties to face before 
long. New Guinea in German hands might strengthen 
Australia against acquisitive’ Eastern Powers. Germany 
in former Togoland would not necessarily prove a bad 
neighbour. The German demand for colonies is strong : 
it has a popular basis, in spite of Mein Kampf. It has been 
lengthily, reasonably and courteously argued. The exclusion 
of Germany from the colonial world is a grievance. - Can 
we not redress it with magnanimity and with fewer and 
Worthier risks than attach to the prospect of a world-war ? 
Isaid on March 16th, 1937, that I would not ask the youth 


of this country to fight in such a cause, and I have not changed 
my views. 

The real difference between those who take this view 
and men of experience and eminence who take the opposite 
line is our estimate of the German character and the possi- 
bility of Germans, free from external pressure in Europ, 
and with oversea possessions, accepting the ordinary code 
of behaviour in their relations with other nations. I regard 
the present outlook of Germans as transitory: their hero- 
worship not as a system of government but a temporary 
(and temporarily efficient) substitute for one ; a product of 
the Treaty of Versailles and unlikely long to survive its demise. 
I dislike their political philosophy: I detest many of their 
methods, though they have parallels in our past history, 
as Catholics do right to remember. But I do not take for 
granted that these methods will be permanent features of 
German life: they may well bear the same relation to the 
future as our war-time expedients in propaganda bore to our 
post-War outlook. We were rather ashamed, even at the time, 
of much that we then said and did, and to assume that German 
turpitude is inveterate, to continue to refuse to contemplate 
friendly concessions, to shower personal abuse on individual 
German statesmen, as is the fashion of the lowest organs 
of Fleet Street, whilst proclaiming our own impotence, is 
not merely bad policy, it argues a profound misinterpretation 
of German character. 


The Germans are as tenacious as we are of their institutions 
in which they take pride. Herr Hitler does not resemble 
Napoleon: his aim is not to crush France, but what France 
stood for when he wrote Mein Kampf fifteen years ago—the 
Treaty of Versailles and what it meant to his countrymen. 
He does not seek to dominate Britain or the world, but to 
bring within the orbit of Germany the adjacent blocs of 

ermans, formerly within the Germanic Federation and 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In this he has almost com- 
pletely succeeded. He has organised Germany to obtain 
by force that freedom of access to a rich and abundant world 
which was denied to an unarmed Germany. His eloquence is 
reverberatory, but it is a mistake to assum? that his ambitions 
are insatiable or that the German people are ready or able 
to embark upon a long succession of crusades. His passing 
references to British decadence do not ring true: they 
arouse no agreement in his listeners and they find no echo 
in Mein Kampf. This is not the moment for desperate 
courses, but for calm negotiation, supported by quiet 
determination that discussions shall not be cut short by an 
appeal to arms. The best way to reassure the world is to put 
into effect the National Register—called the Assize of Arms 
by Henry II (1181)—avowedly as a preliminary to universal 
military service for Home Defence ; to pursue our rearmament 
simultaneously with negotiations, which should be started 
at once, before the memories of Munich have faded. 

The four days’ debate in Parliament was an ill service to 
the country. The most bellicose speakers from the Liberal and 
Socialist benches were those who, like the parties to which they 
belong, have steadily opposed a policy of military preparedness 
for the past 40 years, have discouraged recruiting and have 
poured scorn upon the profession of arms. They are the 
successors of those of whom Mr. Balfour, speaking in the 
debate on July 17th, 1917, on the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the conduct of the war in Mesopotamia, said 
prophetically: ‘‘ When this war is over, you will find an 
atmosphere of economics agiin creeping over us, and they 
will be cqually unable to imagine that a new catastrophe 
will require as great efforts from the taxpayers they represent.” 
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The French,. who. endorsed M. Daladier’s policy by an 
almost unanimous vote after a few hours’ debate, did better. 
L.N.U. speakers declare that Munich was but a respite and 
war is inevitable. They and other less irresponsible persons 
who take the same line are a prey to that form of fear which, 
as the Wisdom of Solomon reminds us (xvii. 12), “is but 
a: betraying of the succours which reason offereth.” I do not 
believe them. Mr. Chamberlain is right: appeasement 
means willingness to negotiate. The subjects of negotiations 
are restricted only by the vital interests of one party or the 
other. Discussions both with Germany and Italy must be 
trilateral, for France must be with us at every point. Only 
when agreement has been reached in principle can more chairs 
be brought to the Council, for too many plenipotentiaries 
dre as fatal as too many cooks. The War of 1914 would 
not have occurred had the Balkan crisis been settled, and not 
postponed by a patched-up compromise in 1913. 


—~ 


Let us, then, look to the good future of man With 
faith in it, and some capacity to regard current events vide 
letting our senses blind and bewilder us. We were a Prey to lik 
emotions in 1770 and for many years after, again in 1852 When 
the British Press was full of wild abuse, and fear, of Louis 
Napoleon, and frequently between then and roqq. Sober 
good sense, and steadfastness, will bring its reward. 
process which is now being completed in Europe by Her 
Hitler began long before the Great War, which only inter. 
rupted it. He is neither a madman nor a rogue : he ig th. 
product of conditions for which all Europe must q 
its share-of responsibility. His hatred of Jews, and the fears 
of his followers of the influence of the Churches reflect 
German resentment. against the outside world. Both will 
pass in the process of friendly negotiation with full op. 
sciousness. of strength on both sides, between Germany, 
Britain and France. ‘ 4 


HOW THE PUBLIC THINKS 


By S. C. LESLIE 


MONG the forces which consciously exert an influence 
on the public mind is first and foremost the press : 
which has been usefully described as the maker of the 
agenda for public consideration and discussion. The press 
not only includes or omits items, but has the additional 
power of emphasising or putting into the background the 
items it does include: and by combining the power of 
presentation with that of repetition, the press shows itself 
not only an agenda-maker, but a powerful implement of 
propaganda. Well, we know the story of the press at its 
worst: it has to make profits, so it gets circulation as and 
where it can. To get it, a very large section of the press 
refrains from asking its readers to think more than is un- 
ivoidably necessary, and invites them instead to be tickled, 
titillated and thrilled: to that end presenting them with 
a collection of so-called “‘ news ” pages which often contain 
nothing essentially new except the dates at the top. Again, 
the press has to make profits, and therefore must carry 
the announcements of advertisers whose interests, and 
views, must be a matter of concern to the editor of the 
newspaper not because they truly deserve his respect but 
because they are the views of advertisers. And then, these 
advertisements themselves appear likely, in many instances, 
to debauch the public mind by acting on the assumption 
that fear, greed, lust, and a spirit of crude personal emulation 
are the surest motives to appeal to, if you want “ results.” 
The press is not the only great agent influencing the 
public thought. There is the radio, whose news service, 
while it lacks the vigour, enterprise and completeness of 
the American companies, achieves a standard of clear, 
objective presentation of fact which would excite more 
admiration than it does if we were not used to high standards 
of workmanship in public administration. The B.B.C. 
news bulletins not only give public opinion a frame of refer- 
ence in matters of fact, but also set a practical example of 
poise and detachment which may be working more power- 
fully than we realise both on public habits of thought and 
on the practices of the press itself. Then there are the films. 
It is generally held that entertainment films have greatly 
affected popular thought, unsettling it and tending to make 
it flabby, by presenting it with a highly coloured and extremely 
palatable version of the American ideal of romantic material- 
ism; this was obviously true until a few years ago and the 
effects have by no means worn off. But since Hollywood 
woke up to the slump and the New Deal, American films 
have had some effect as expressions—sometimes surprisingly 
frank—of democratic sentiment and sentimentality. 
We have all heard the view that the cinema has enfeebled 
public thought by telling fairy-tales, and public taste by 


making the tales so vulgar. In the same way it might be 
said that the tabloid and near-tabloid press has darkened 
counsel by presenting to us a serial story in which no even, 
ever has any logical relation to any other, and the worl 
becomes a sort of Grand Guignol with the plot left out, 
It is always tempting to label our villains clearly, but except 
for purposes of rhetoric no one could be content with the 
sort of social analysis that accepts as final a one-way relation- 
ship between the wicked wolves of the press and film, and 
the innocent lamb, Public Opinion. We. need not forget 
that both press and film are commercially founded, and 
that education and edification are not their prime function; 
but this very fact makes them of some importance to us as 
a picture of the sort of thing the public wants badly enough 
to pay for it. 

It is at least as realistic and useful to think of press 
and film as mirrors of the public mind as to take them 
for its determining factors. Let us think of them partly 
as such a mirror. To quote the P.E.P. report on the 
press: “Of the nearly 40 million newspaper readers in 
Britain, well over 90 per cent. have had nothing more than 
an elementary school education. A very large proportion 
received what education they possess when the elementary 
schools were not nearly up to their present level of efficiency. 
Many, in fact, were taught in classes of 50 or more children, 
and many others left school at the age of 12 or earlier to 
go straight into an exhausting job. . . . Only a minority 
spend more than a day or two away from their home-town 
every year.” Remembering such things, and not forgetting 
that the “ popular ” press sells ten or twelve million copies. 
every day while papers like The Times and Telegraph sell 
one million, we shall not be too shocked at the actual facts 
about mass-opinion at its usual level. 

The “ mass-observation ’? movement has, by its own 
methods, recently come to the conclusion that at normal times: 
less than half of 1 per cent. of the conversation of ordinary 
people is concerned with politics ; and that even on occasions 
which leave some of us with little to talk about except 
politics the proportion among the great bulk of the popula- 
tion is not much higher. When Mr. Eden resigned, politics 
rose to 3 per cent. of the total; when the seizure of Austria 
“ shocked the whole country,” as it was said, those groups of 
the population which account for 80 per cent. or 90 per cent. 
of the whole country were giving just 6 per cent. of their 
conversation to political subjects of any kind. During the 
recent crisis, the percentage was altogether higher—but 
that is a different matter, to which I will return. Ordinarily, 


the position -is well summed up by mass-observation’s: 


anecdote of the barmaid in a northern industrial town whom 
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ne asked last March what she thought about 

the Austrian situation, and who replied, “ Oh, I’m not 
Thirty years ago, Graham Wallas wrote of “ the enormously 
solidity for most men of the work-a-day world which 

see for themselves, as compared with the world of 
inference and secondary ideas which they see through the 
pewspapers.” (And what Wallas said of “‘ most men ” is a 
t deal truer still of “‘ most women,” as any student of 
news per-reading habits will tell you, or any mass-observer, 
any advertising man who has -had to learn to address 
women in a language they will understand.) The whole 
universe beyond our limited ‘ work-a-day world” is an 
inferential and secondary matter for us all. We have all of 
us only pictures of it, often merely symbolic pictures, and 
ideas, often very empty ideas. Some of us have been taught 
to relate our pictures to one another in some logically coherent 
framework, to use our symbols as no more than convenient 
tools, to fill in the detail of our ideas, and to take every 
opportunity we can of testing their soundness by reference 
to the facts, or as mear as we can get to the 
fycts, in reading, travel and tak. But most people 
haven't been taught anything of this kind; and for them 
the acceptability of picture or idea is determined solely by 
its familiarity, or the number of times it has been put before 
them, and its success in meeting some inner need of their own. 
You will perhaps remember Bryce’s threefold division of the 
political community into the fully active (like M.P.s, jour- 


nalists, and serious amateurs); those who take an intelligent 
interest; and lastly the large residue—‘ everywhere,” as 
he drily adds, “larger than is commonly supposed.” That 
last comment is still true, and still important. It is extremely 
difficult for the politically active and interested to realise just 
how indifferent, and how passive, how many people are nearly 
all the time—how poorly furnished is their political con- 
sciousness, how much of such civic thinking as they do is a 
mere trafficking in the worn currency of a few childish 
symbols. Hitler, for his part, understood it clearly: many 
journalists evidently have an instinctive, or conscious, under- 
standing of it. Very few educators appear to understand it : 
the people who man the State and local administrative 
machines usually overlook it. The political parties are very 
shaky on it, and that is perhaps one reason why many of their 
election issues are, from their own point of view, ill-chosen, 
their propaganda methods inferior, their meetings empty, 
and why they depend on the factitious excitement of personal 
contests every few years to get as many as from forty to 
seventy per cent. of citizens to go and vote. Especially do all 
these groups and bodies forget or underrate the politically 
backward status of the mass of women. Any large class of 
ignorant or depressed persons is obviously a menace to a 
democracy, and a potential asset to dictators : and the present 
condition and state of political awareness of perhaps half 
or more than half the working-class women of Britain is 
something that would worry us much more than it does, if 
we were more clearly aware of it. 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF HUMANISM 


By MICHAEL BALFOUR 


[The writer is a university teacher, aged 30, engaged primarily in the study of recent and contemporary international politics.} 


T intervals, and particularly at moments of crisis, 
prominent Christians tell us that nothing will ever 
go right with the world until we begin to build society 
according to the teachings of Christ. Far be it from me 
to deny that we ought all to live as Christians. Yet I feel 
that such exhortations overlook the important fact that 
those who in this world seem to have come closest to the 
spirit of the New Testament are precisely the people who 
protest the imperfection of their endeavours, and the extreme 
difficulty of realising the Christian ideal. We shall be 
deluding ourselves if we think that the mere decision to 
live on Christian lines will be sufficient to remedy the ills 
of the world. 

To my mind, the fault of mankind during the past few 
centuries has been not so much that it has tried to build 
aworld without God as that it has been looking to a temporal 
millennium upon this earth. A steady humanist tradition, 
based quite intelligibly on wonder at the marvellous achieve- 
ments of man, has encouraged the idea that human beings 
are capable of perfection and that they are slowly improving. 
The idea of progress, true biologically and perhaps tech- 
tically, has been illicitly invoked to support a belief that 
human virtue is growing greater. Increase in knowledge 
and information has been confused with increase in wisdom. 

The backwash of these beliefs can be found in almost 
my discussion of politics or economics. “If So-and-so 
had not made this or that stupid mistake, if man had only 
acted calmly and reasonably, the world would be in a much 
better state.” I frequently make such criticisms myself, 
but I have steadily growing doubts concerning their utility. 
For if one mistake had been avoided, another would almost 
certainly have been made. The true premise behind such 
® assertion as"has been quoted is, “ If So-and-so had not 
ben human.” The noblest achievements of mankind 
Must not blind us to the fact that men are inherently im- 
perfect, born to muddle, to misunderstand and to make 
Mistakes. Of course, they are often actively vicious into 


the bargain, but I do not want at the moment to emphasise 
that particular aspect. For sin has been unduly represented 
as consisting in positive evil acts, uncleanness, deceit, 
fornication, drunkenness, things which the respectable 
bourgeois does not do, so that many average “ men of good 
will”? have developed a sense of comparative sinlessness. 
The doctrine of Original Sin has also fallen into discredit, 
whereas it contains a real message for the present generation, — 
if the vitium is understood as “ imperfection” rather than 
“vice.” 

Let us frankly face the fact that, although relatively speaking 
we can act with a greater or less degree of virtue, this world 
is a bad business which human beings cannot radically alter. 
In any case there is something illogical in expecting an 
Elysium ultimately to be reached on a planet which, according 
to the astronomers, will one day be incapable of supporting 
human life. The whole conception seems to me to involve 
a false conception of Eternity as “‘ time with one end cut off,” 
or, to quote the words of Keyserling, as a perpetuelles Werden 
rather than as an ewiges Sein. We need to turn our attention 
from this world to the next. Christians should not be 
concerned with improving civilisation, but with being good. 
The business of the Churches is not to build the Kingdom 
of God on earth, but to prepare individual souls for the 
Kingdom of God in heaven. 

At first sight, this doctrine may seem a selfish retreat into 
a self-contained righteousness, a refusal to face facts which 
justifies the familiar reproach that Christianity makes men 
so anxious about the next world as to cause them to neglect 
their duty in this. But any such assumption is too hasty. 
The Christian message has two main parts, and is fatally 
misinterpreted if undue prominence is given to either. A 
necessary consequence of being good is doing good; we 
cannot love God adequately unless we love our neighbours. 
We cannot save our individual souls without losing them for 
the sake of other people, while no true virtue can remain 
cloistered. Our Christian duty is to labour in this worid 
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without thought of self on behalf of others, but the object 
of our labour is not to make the world perfect. For that 
very reason, we need not be discouraged if our attempts to 
do good: seem to produce no visible improvement in the 
situation. If we could all succeed in living a genuinely 
Christian life, we might incidentally render the world perfect. 
But the sinful character of man makes it certain that, try 
though we must, we shall fall very far below the level of the 
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Christian ideal, continuing to make mistakes, to muddle 
to misunderstand. uy 

Some may regard such a view of life as cold, ste 
pessimistic. Personally, when I look at conte 
civilisation, I feel that some such view is the only alternative 
to complete despair. The bankruptcy of humanism States 
us in the face; it is in the souls and lives of individual 
that God’s purpose for the world must be found, 
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CARRYING ON IN CANADA 


By MARY RITCHIE 


WAS re-reading Kipling’s Masque of Plenty this afternoon 
and when I came to the concluding lines, I was struck 
by the fitness of the verse as applied to the prairie farmer 
in this year of grace 1938 : 
“He eats and hath indigestion, 
He toils and he may not stop ; 
His life is a long-drawn question 
Between a crop and a crop.” 
The perambulating politicians who pay “ particular visits 
to the affluent children of men,” who are wined and dined 
by Government officials and Boards of Trade and who return 
home to urge that settlers be sent out, at public expense, 
know little or nothing of the actual conditions under which 
we live, move and have our being. 

Within the last month or two, Sir Henry Page-Croft, 
British M.P., accompanied by Brigadier-General Hornby 
of Lethbridge, Alberta, immigration enthusiast, has been 
touring Canada and preaching the gospel of renewed British 
emigration. The times, he feels, are ripe for an influx of 
Britons to fill our open spaces. Britain has the people, 
we have the land—we must place the one on the other and 
all will be well. To those who pointed out that the prairie 
farmers were all but down and out, he replied that the new- 
comers would be financed for the first year or so and that 
the sum total of their products would be too inconsiderable 
to flood the already congested markets. Apparently they 
would be able to live on that and eventually would repay 
the money spent on establishing them. If they did not 
succeed they could be returned to England. 

Makers of farm implements, Boards of Trade, and business 
men generally, thought of the money the settlers would 
bring and smiled a glad acquiescence to Sir Henry’s sug- 
gestions. City and Town Councils were less optimistic. 
Glconily they regarded their lists of people on relief and 
noted the large proportion that had originally been farming 
but had been compelled to quit owing to circumstances 
over which they had had no control. Well the aldermen 
knew that people brought from thickly settled areas and 
placed on isolated farms to struggle for a bare existence 
would inevitably drift to the towns as soon as the Govern- 
ments ceased to supply financial aid. 

I have been in Canada since 1907 and in the thirty-one 
years I have spent on a prairie farm I have seen people 
start on virgin land and with an infinitesimal capital. They 
erected small frame dwellings and stables roofed with straw. 
They worked early and late, wrestled with Nature in all 
her moods, inveighed annually against a Grain Trade that 
depressed prices each fall when the farmers harvested and 
raised them when the crop had passed from the growers’ 
hands. And still, inch by inch, like Bruce’s spider, they 
advanced. Better buildings took the place of the shacks, 
Ford cars replaced the buggies, a few comforts appeared 
in the homes and the pioneers planned for a future when 
the older generation could retire to a more moderate climate, 
leaving the younger people to carry on. 

Today these hopes and plans lie in ruins. Ten years 
of drought, soil-drift, rust, insect pests and price collapse, 
have taken a terrific toll. On all sides, empty houses bear 
mute witness to the exodus that has taken place. Week 


after week, the papers record suicides “ where no inquest 
was considered necessary.” Everyone knew all too wel 
that John Smith or Joe Brown had shot or poisoned himself 
tecause he was at the end of his resources and even hope 
had finally failed him. 

Turning over the pages of my Kipling I read “ the year 
has shot her yield and the ricks stand grey to the sup” 
Grey indeed, but no greyer than the roseate hopes of the 
farmers who hoped so ardently that better times lay in the 
near future. Weary women smiled again as they looked 
out on green fields and planned for all the things they would 
do and all the wants that would be supplied when—and jf 
the crop came through. So much to be done after nine 
years of crushing disappointments. So many places where 
money should be spent to prevent further deterioration, 
Boards and rags could be taken from windows and new 
glass put in; roofs could be shingled afresh ; doors repaired; 
draughty places covered to exclude the biting winds of 
winter. New household equipment could be bought— 
sheets and blankets, pots and pans, cups and saucers, shoes 
and stockings and decent warm underwear. Much needed 
dental and optical services could be obtained, new farm 
implements might replace those which were only held 
together by wire and will power. 


Oh, wonderful things could happen—if the crop came 
through. Every authority pointed out that our wheat 
carry over was the smallest in years so that a fair price was 
sure to be the order of the day. People were justified in 
being hopeful and they went about their business with 
renewed courage, wore their shabby clothes with something 
of an air. The turning of the long lane was surely coming 
in sight. The very air felt different, “‘ More normal,” we 
assured each other. In the towns too the spirit of optimism 
prevailed. The butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker, 
all smiled cheerfully as they asked ‘‘ How are crops out your 
way ? Wonderful prospect, isn’t it? And prices they say 
will be good.” We were all very gay together. 

Mid July, rust appeared in most fields and remembering 
the havoc wrought in 1935 we felt uneasy. Still it was not 
so very bad and perhaps it would not get any worse. August 
brought the grasshoppers—not many at first, and the damage 
they did was imperceptible. But “thick and fast they came 
at last, and more and more and more.” Not by thcusand 
but by millions. They flew in from the southern States. 
The Dakotas and Montana were devastated to a certain 
extent and then the hungry hordes winged their way on to 
Canada. Settling on the stalks of the wheat they bit through 
the straw and the unripe ears dropped to the ground, past 
all hope of salvage. ‘The early fields were not badly damaged, 
but the later ones were left with 30 or 40 per cent. of the 
grain gone. The low spots in the riper fields were stripped 
completely. Fields that promised a thirty- or thirty-five- 
bushel yield early in the season have been so hurt by rust 
and the grasshoppers that they are returning a scanty five 
or six bushels. 

Use of the combine harvester has been compulsory in 
very many cases owing to lack of horse-power to draw the 
binders. As if we had not troubles enough and to spare 
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i encephalomyelitis, prevalent in Manitoba and parts 
rR skatchewan last year, has been worse thanvever. The 

jemic swept across from Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and into Alberta leaving over ten thousand horses dead in 
is wake. On our own farm a team we had had since they 
were colts died within a few days of each other. It is 
bitterly hard to see the sufferings of the dumb. friends that 
have given us such faithful service in the past, harder still 
io see them die. Looking with misty eyes at their vacant 
galls we realise all too clearly that acquiring something to 

Jace them is an almost insuperable problem. Futile to 
buy more horses, even if we had the wherewithal as we have 
no guarantee that the dread disease will not reappear. 
Vaccine does not always confer immunity. Mechanical 
er seems to be called for but with our assets frozen and 
ready money non-existent how are we to purchase the tractors 
o that we may still carry on? There are many Micawbers 
i. our midst and spring is still far off. Perhaps something 
gill turn up and enable us to continue the struggle. 

There is talk of cutting production and yet we hear of 
malnutrition and dire want. If we cut production of wheat, 
what can we turn to? Lack of adequate water supplies 
prevents US from stock raising even were not the distance 
fom markets a great disadvantage. The winters are too 


rigorous for poultry to be a profitable line, and in dry years 
pasture is lacking for dairy cattle. If the volume of wheat 
dries up, the railways will have a much smaller revenue than 
formerly, as they have admitted that it is an enormously 
profitable business. Before the depression and drought 
struck us, the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National Railways drew out long trains laden with western 
grain and returned hauling long trains laden with the manifold 
needs of the western farmers. Today the trains go east with 
grain, but there is no money left in the farmers’ hands with 
which to buy the goods that should fill the returning cars. 

From every point of view it seems to be the worst possible 
time to encourage settlers to emigrate to Canada. They 
would only find themselves confronting bitter disappointment 
and disillusionment. Later on it may be better. The 
present state of affairs cannot be permanent. The hope 
that happier times are coming keeps those of us who are 
here at our posts. In our hearts we feel that this will pass, 
that we are only “ baffled to fight better.” Our motto is 
still Nil Desperandum. Our land is good and given a chance 
can produce the best wheat in the world. The world is 
hungry and will not always be satisfied with guns instead of 
butter and with “ distressful bread.” So we stiffen our 
upper lips, tighten our belts and—carry on. 


OUR BISHOPS—II 


By PRESBYTER IGNOTUS 


INGULARLY enough in view of what has been previously 
said about the Liberal Evangelical school, from its 
bosom have sprung the two outstanding Modernists upon the 
English bench: Dr. E. W. Barnes of Birmingham and Dr. 
].W. Hunkin of Truro. Both of them are unequivocal and 
outspoken Modernists of the Liberal Protestant school. 
Both in their day have been Cambridge dons, Dr. Barnes 
afterwards becoming Master of the Temple and Canon of 
Westminster, while Dr. Hunkin became Vicar of Rugby 
and Archdeacon of Coventry. Dr. Barnes is in addition 
the only F.R.S. upon the Bench, and a mathematician. In 
typical ecclesiastical circles, and especially among the straiter 
sects of Anglo-Catholics, Dr. Barnes’ is inclined to be a 
name of wrath, but among the educated laity the utterances 
of the Bishop of Birmingham are eagerly read or listened to. 
Indeed Dr. Barnes has the ear of the lay public to a greater 
extent than any of his colleagues, not excluding the two 
atchbishops ; this is due no doubt to a very widespread 
conviction that this bishop’s utterances express the views 
of an acute and sincere mind singularly independent of 
clerical prejudices. The historian Gibbon called a philosophic 
bishop “‘a strange centaur”; as if such a being were an 
unusual portent : and he wrote in a century when philosophic 
bishops were more common than they are today. The 
only name that approaches his as having an equal hold on 
the ear of the British public is Dr. Inge’s. But Dr. Barnes’ 
outlook is at once more modern and more humane than that 
of the former. Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Dr. Hunkin, who earned an M.C. in the War and was, like 
Dr. Barnes, a Cambridge mathematician before turning his 
attention to theology, is equally definite and outspoken in 
opinion. He must be one of the very few exceptions to the 
maxim laid down by a bishop and reported by the present 
Master of the Temple in his recent and entertaining bio- 
graphical work, that bishops may be divided into two classes ; 
those who have no time to read and are sorry, and those who 
have no time to read and are not. Dr. Hunkin is believed 
to be a very popular bishop in his native Cornwall, where 
he has thrown himself with zest into episcopal duties with the 
spirit of a true leader. 

There remain as deserving of special notice two dark 
horses of the episcopal bench, both from the Lambeth stables 
and both trained by the same expert hand: Dr. G. K. A. 


Bell of Chichester and Dr. Mervyn Haigh of Coventry. 
Both are former members of that nursery of bishops, the 
household of Archbishop Davidson, and in the opinion of 
competent judges they may well be called upon to play a 
large part in the future of the Church of England. Dr. 
Bell has been a prominent member of all the important 
Commissions of recent years, and was episcopal secretary 
of the last Lambeth Conference. He has also been especially 
prominent in all affairs concerning the relations of the 
Church of England to foreign churches. His two monu- 
mental volumes which describe in abundant detail the life 
of his master, Archbishop Davidson, afford evidence also 
of his own profound knowledge of the affairs of the Anglican 
Communion; and his charge to the diocese of Chichester 
earned the warm commendation of The Church Times by its 
efforts to grapple with the intractable problems of liturgical 
lawlessness. It would be very surprising if Dr. Bell does not 
in due course occupy a position of much greater eminence 
in the Church ; indeed, of the very highest eminence of all. 
The Bishop of Coventry, Dr. Haigh, is the fortunate 
ruler of a diocese of manageable size and no extremes, as 
well as the possessor of a perfect tailor’s figure. He has 
already established his reputation as a prudent administrator, 
a wise counsellor, and a sympathetic father-in-God. He 
is also a bachelor. A few years ago he suffered from a series 
of severe illnesses, but the ill consequences of these have 
happily passed, and there is little doubt that Dr. Haigh will 
count for much in the future counsebs of the Church. 
The increase in the number of dioceses, and the growing 
pressure of financial exigencies involved in ambitious yet 
perhaps necessary schemes of expenditure on new churches 
in housing areas, new denominational schools and training 
colleges, as well as on providing clerical stipends, are tending 
to change the standard type of English bishop. Nowadays 
the successful parish clergyman, whose activities have 
brought forth tangible fruit in the shape of financial solvency, 
is becoming more. and more the kind of cleric who may 
expect episcopal preferment. Money-raising ability is of 
more importance today than it ever has been in the history 
of the Church, when there must be few bishops who are 
not launching appeals for a inillion shillings, and badgering 
their rural deans to ginger up the parochial clergy to make 
the faithful laity subscribe. Money, after all, talks, in the 
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Church as elsewhere. The raising of Dr. F. Partridge, 
ti the former Secretary to the Central Board of Finance of the 
ie Church of England, to the See of Portsmouth is an example 
i of the working of this most important monetary criterion. 
The name of Dr. Partridge has been prominently associated 
with all the post-War financial ventures of the Church of 
England, notably with the large-scale, and possibly unneces- 
sary expenditure on Training Colleges and the building of 
the. new Church House. His elevation to the bench is 
probably a portent of greater significance for the future of 
the Church than any episcopal appointment since the Life 
and Liberty Movement, for he represents the element of 
efficient and bureaucratic administration made prominent 
by the operations of the Church Assembly. 

The ex-don type of bishop is now becoming rarer, but 
one example of this species. of learned bishop, destined to 
disappear from the Anglican landscape, is Dr. R. G. Parsons 
of Southwark. Dr. Parsons has had a career full of variety. 
He has been Fellow of an Oxford college, Principal of a 
Theological College, Vicar of an important Manchester 
suburban parish (held before him by the present Master of 
the Temple), and a suffragan bishop. For many years Dr. 
Parsons, like Dr. Rawlinson, lay under the stigma of having 
contributed to Foundations, that too outspoken volume 
which Dr. B. H. Streeter edited before the War. Dr. 
Parsons also belonged to the once famous ‘“‘ Cumnor Group ” 
of theologians who under the inspiration of the late Miss 
Dougall, produced a number of most valuable volumes. 
But as bishop of his large South London diocese, Dr. Parsons 
is now known as a kindly and sympathetic father-in-God, 
of Anglo-Catholic outlook, and of definite orthodoxy of 
belief. 

Not only is the ex-don bishop becoming more unusual, 
but the same remark applies to the ex-schoolmaster bishop. 
Dr. David, formerly of Rugby, is the most notable of such 
promotions, and he has been, in the opinion of many, 
singularly unfortunate to have got no further than Liverpool 
—a difficult diocese, populated largely by fundamentalists, 
Catholic and Protestant, who quarrel perpetually among 
themselves» Yet Dr. David has succeeded in spite of all 
difficulties in making his great modern cathedral, subscribed 
to so liberally by Liverpool mercantile magnates, a centre 
of light and learning, but it must have been an uphill fight 


WO notable institutions, both styling themselves health 
centres, have been in the public eye this week. On 
: October 20th Lord Horder opened the new Health Centre 
at Finsbury, and launched it on its career of usefulness, 
and this week the Pioneer Health Centre at Peckham offered 
itself for the inspection of a considerable company of influen- 
tial guests. Both Finsbury and Peckham are landmarks in 
the history of health services. Yet though both are health 
centres and both probably the most important institutions 
in the communal life of their respective districts, the two 
differ so widely in form and function that it is profitable to 
compare and contrast them. 

Most towns in the country have by now recognised the 
need for a health centre. The various clinical services 
have tended to be scattered in an unco-ordinated way in 
different parts of a township, and only lately has it become 
customary to attempt to link them up. Finsbury: has leapt 
ahead along this line of development. Its achievement 
has two notable aspects. It has gathered under one roof 
all the health services of one metropolitan borough and 
made of them a genuine centre, and it has taken the bold 
step of approaching the architects directly and asking them 
to work out the design unflinchingly in terms of a health 
centre, in the light of the latest research into the requirements 
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all through. The other ex-schoolmaster bishop js Dr 
Fisher. of Chester. Genial and approachable, he jg Pethane 
the last of a class of prelate that formerly lent much dis. 
tinction to the English episcopate. 

The foregoing survey of the prevailing types of our bisho 
calls to mind a letter of Mandell Creighton to Stubbs 
the: latter’s nomination to the See of Chester, which 
still supply lessons for the present day: my 


* Frankly I have been somewhat alarmed lately at the thie 
the want of wisdom in the Bench. There is zeal, earnestness p ‘of 
ability, cleverness enough—but wisdom! We migh ' 


: ai : ght not a i 
Tait’s of Thirlwall’s opinions or aims, but they command | pat 


and there was stuff in what they said. I think that your accession tp 
the Bench will bring strength and energy where it is needed Yy > 
large knowledge of everything concerned with the history, pose 
and principles of the Church will be of invaluable usefuiness.” ™ 


There is much to be said in support of the opinion thy 
the greatest single misfortune of the Church of Englanj 
in the present century was the premature death of Creighton 
himself. The qualities which he believed Stubbs to possess 
were united in a remarkable degree in his own personality, 
It is impossible to guess how different might have been 
the history of the Church in the metropolis and in England 
if Creighton had been spared for the normal expectation 
of life. Certainly no present member of the episcopal 
bench can lay claim to his catholicity of outlook fortified 
by exact knowledge: 

The Editor of Crockford in his preface to the current 
issue emphasises the danger to any institution which cop- 
tinues to create more positions of responsibility and leadership 
than it possesses men suitable to fill them. Undoubtedly 
the great increase in the number of diocesan bishoprics 
since the Enabling Act has tended to lower the standard of 
the episcopate. Perhaps the most urgent need of the Church 
of England today is for an episcopate whose utterances 
will command respect by virtue not of the office which they 
hold but of the personal authority with which they speak, 
It may be safely said that whereas the present method of 
episcopal nomination may be relied upon to produce such 
an episcopate, if clergy of sufficient ability and knowledge 
are to be found in the Church, no other method known 
to the Anglican Communion would probably do so. But 
even the best system cannot promote leaders of the best 
sort if they are lacking among the inferior clergy. 


HEALTH CENTRES: TWO STYLES 


By FRANK SINGLETON 


of such an institution. The result is that the new building 
looks like a health centre and not like a Greek temple, an 
Elizabethan residence, or a French chateau. It is an archi- 
tectural triumph, and even the layman must find a visit 
fascinating because of the sheer intelligence that has gone 
to the planning of the work as a whole and the solving of 
detailed problems. 

The municipal health services administered by the Finsbury 
Borough Council comprise a dental clinic; chest clinic 
(tuberculosis dispensary service); solarium (ultra-violet ray 
treatment); X-ray department; cleansing-station for ver- 
minous persons; disinfecting-station. and reception-house ; 
mortuary; and a bacteriological laboratory for the diagnosis 
of infectious and contagious diseases, examination of milk, 
&c. The problem that faced the architects (Messrs. Tecton) 
was to house these services in one unit. About three acres 
of slum property was acquired and the land cleared. To 
the rear the site looks on to a children’s playground, and 
when the demolition of more houses in front is completed, 


-a useful lung will have been created in this crowded part 


of London. The building is planned like a wide letter H, 
the cross-bar containing a large, bow-fronted entrance 
hall, walled with glass bricks. The healthy visitor may 
hardly notice that he approaches, not by steps of any kind 
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a gentle ramp, because most of the users of the centre 
from physical disabilities.. That detail is character- 
etic of the foresight that has gone into the planning of the 
. structure. Corridors are designed to avoid depressing 
pe effects. Clinics are on the ground floor to save exer- 
tion ; cleansing and disinfecting services are gathered in a half 
basement completely isolated from the rest of the building. 
None of the weight of the structure is carried by the internal 
walls, so that these can be moved about if necessary to provide 
rooms of varying sizes without involving structural alterations, 
and for the same reason light and power can be tapped at 
any point without injuring surfaces. Heating is by coils 
ambedded in the ceiling panels. 

The Pioneer Health Centre at Peckham is also housed in a 


handsome building, and though its few years of existence 
have modified any assertive modernity, it has served its purpose 
admirably and provides practically everything that can 
jninister to the physical and mental health of all the members 
ofa family. The idea which underlies the Pioneer Health 
Centre—and its history is a record of ideas applied, and 
hypotheses tested in actual fact—was translated into actuality 
fifteen years ago by two doctors in a small house. They 
realised that one of the secrets of health was to deal with 
maladies before they reached the clinical stage. They 
realised also that health is something more than the absence 
of disease and is something to strive for as an end in itself. 
Accordingly they began a sort of family club, examining at 
regular intervals all the members of each family; where 
necessary sending cases elsewhere for treatment, but 
succeeding on the whole in making people strive for health. 

From that grew the present Centre, a great family club, 
where though full provision is made for the medical side of 
the work, stress is laid on an active community life. A 
family joins as a unit and pays a shilling a week. On a 
typical afternoon the baby may be playing in the nursery, 
the mother enjoying a game of badminton upstairs, the 
father in the swimming-bath, the school children may call 
on their way home and the whole family may have tea at the 
cafeteria overlooking the swimming-bath. The health 
overhaul can detect many ailments before they reach the 
clinical stage. These are not generally considered by the 
sufferers to be worth troubling about, but by the time they 
reach the clinical stage a complete cure is usually impossible. 
In modern society ther® is a whole host of disorders which 
are looked on as inevitable or which drive the sufferers to the 
use of quack remedies. The short series of articles in this 
journal (to be wound up by Lord Horder next week) has 
shown the magnitude of the evils associated with the patent 
medicine industry. The root evil is that such remedies 
concern themselves with the symptoms on which we are 
instructed at such length in the advertisements in the Press. 
The constructive answer to patent medicines is to be found 
at Peckham, where the periodic health-overhaul attacks 
ill-health in the rational manner at the earliest moment 
and therefore by the most economical method. It is thus 
pointing a way which local authorities all over the country 
might profitably follow. 

The contrasted virtues of Finsbury and Peckham begin 
to emerge. Finsbury is not really a health-centre in the 
same sense that Peckham is. It is a poly-clinic, organised 
for disease. Peckham is organised for health. Finsbury 
braces itself to fight disease with the best weapons and in 
the most efficient ways that man has yet devised, but in 
80 far as its main operations begin after disease has established 
a hold, its whole existence is an acknowledgement of human 
failure to achieve or retain health. Finsbury fights a magnifi- 
cent rearguard action. Peckham, ‘by contrast, is in the van, 
marching in front to guard against surprise, its object being 
ot even the absence of disease, but positive health. Both 
centres, of course, provide a multitude of services, and 
their activities are endless, but an example from each may 
be taken perhaps, without wafairness, as characteristic of their 
differing spheres of activity. Near the Finsbury centre 


but up 
will suffer 


there are families who live in insanitary conditions. It is 
useless to restore one member of the family to a sound 
sanitary state if he at once returns to a dirty home. Under 
the new provisions the house itself can be thoroughly cleaned, 
a process taking perhaps three days, the whole family can 
be rendered sanitary also and accommodated at the Centre 
in the meantime. The whole of their furniture and bedding 
is put through cleansing ovens, and finally when they and 
their belongings are restored to their newly cleaned house 
sanitation has been achieved. Wise legislation should seek 
to maintain it. Peckham is a more prosperous district, but 
typical of the work of the Peckham centre was a blood-pressure 
chart I examined which showed an alarming and unaccountable 
variation in the case of a strong and apparently healthy 
member of the London Metropolitan police force. Even- 
tually it was found to occur when he went on night duty for a 
spell and to be due to disturbed routine. If a man is kept 
on night duty he adjusts himself to the abnormal conditions. 
Legislation in that case might be able to use the data to 
enable the man to attain positive health. 


MISTER WATKINSON 


By BRYAN GUINNESS 


YHE beauties of Japanese and English architecture are 
distinct, but their ugly characteristics seem sometimes 
to coincide. It was astonishing, as we drove up to the 
modern hotel in the precincts of the Temple grounds, to 
observe how its lines, though based on some Japanese con- 
vention, resembled those of an ill-designed golfing hotel 
at an English watering place. The sloping roof seemed to 
jut at the same angle, and there was the same dingy, colourless 
effect, the same plate glass windows and the same omnivor- 
ously revolving doors. 

We wandered off through the celebrated park, and saw 
something of Japanese architecture at its best. The dinginess 
of the hotel gave place to the austerity of the temples, and 
between them we were entertained by the gaiety of booths 
for the visitors, where sacred deer run in to feed when the shop- 
keepers are not looking. 

As we returned, we heard the music of fifes and drums, 
proceeding from the top of a little hill, and saw a band of 
children rehearsing a religious dance before a shrine. Then 
we came in to our hotel, and immersed ourselves in hot 
baths of Western design, not without some regret for the 
Japanese pattern to which we were growing accustomed. 

We had the dining-room almost to ourselves for supper. 
It was not the season apparently for visitors. But there 
was one other dining there ; a distinguished-looking elderly 
man, with a resemblance, it struck me, to King Edward 
the Seventh. . 

I passed a remark upon this, and my wife observed how 
often members of a previous generation seem to imitate the 
monarchs reigning when they were in their prime. I passed 
my hand self-consciously over my clean-shaven chin and 
wondered when it would be out of‘ date. 

After our supper was finished, we sat drinking coffee in 
the lounge, which was European even to the leather arm- 
chairs with brass ash-trays attached. America had added 
spittoons at our feet. As my wife and I neither smoke nor 
spit we were complaining to one another of the ubiquity 
of such utensils, when the likeness of King Edward VII 
came up and, after giving us a slight bow, settled down 
not far away. 

He looked lonely and, as we were two to one, I felt it my 
duty to address him. I enquired what he had thought 
of the temples ? 

“*T never go near the places,” he replied. 

“Have you been here long?” I asked, and was not 2 
little astonished at his reply of five years. 

“Oh!” T said. 
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“Do you live here, then?” asked my wife, 
“Yes,” replied the gentleman. 


The waiter said something to him which caused him to 
excuse himself and leave us. Soon from an adjoining room 
we heard the gentle click of billiard-balls. 


On the next day we asked the waiter the gentleman’s name. 
“Oh, that is Mister Watkinson,” he said; ‘he is a very 
great Gentleman.” 


We sent a message to invite the great Gentleman to lunch 
with us. He came over from what was evidently his habitual 
place and, after courteously bowing to us, sat down at our 
table. 

After a preamble that was so brief as to be perhaps barely 
polite, I showed my curiosity by enquiring of his business 
in this place. 


“ Oh, I retired ten years ago,” he explained. 


I learnt that he had become head of a firm of merchants 
in Yokohama. His wife had died many years before at the birth 
of his only child, a daughter, whom he had sent to England 
to his wife’s family to bring up. 

“TI did not like parting from the baby,” he said, “ but it 
was for the child’s own good that she should be brought up 
in England.” 


I imagined him saving his salary to pay the child’s school 
fees, and his letters to her in writing which he must have 
wondered which aspects of Japan would amuse a little girl, 
and her letters to him of the Lacrosse Fixtures of the first 
twelve, and other pieces of official school news of small 
interest to either father or daughter. 


“© My daughter is married now,” Mr. Watkinson explained. 
** Her husband works in a bank in London. When I retired 
ten years ago I went to live with them in South Harrow. 
But it did not work.” 


And so the story of Mr. Watkinson’s life was revealed. 
As we talked on of other things I pictured him waiting, a 
trifle impatiently, for his retirement, and at last his return 
from exile. He would be met perhaps at Victoria by his 
daughter, whom he would only be able to recognise by a 
pre-arranged button-hole. He would endeavour to see 
traces in her features of the child he remembered and of the 
wife he had lost. 


His daughter must have been inevitably a stranger to him. 
He would not have been able even to talk to her of her mother, 
since she had never knownher. He would try not to blame her 
for her mother’s death, but there would lurk possibly at the back 
of his mind an unconscious sense of grievance against her. 
He would hope to get to know her and understand her with 
time. 

The little house in South Harrow, so proudly detached 
from its neighbours, would seem at first pleasant enough, 
and Arthur, his son-in-law, a decent enough fellow. He 
would be glad to see his daughter so happily married. They 
would celebrate his return at dinner. The neighbours would 
be asked in to meet him. There would be rejoicings, ter- 
minating in bridge. 

Then later the friction would begin. Mister Watkinson 
would make suggestions, buy furniture, change rooms. He 
would ask tactfully, of course, why there were no children. 
He would criticise their favourite neighbours, and invite 
intolerable cronies who had returned from Japan and with 
whom he could talk shop. His son-in-law would feel at 
last that his home was no longer his own. The smallness of 
the house would make it impossible for him to address 
his wife out of the sight, or at least the hearing, of her 
father. 


“Yes,” Mr. Watkinson was saying to me, “‘ They make 
me very comfortable here. And there’s a fellow who comes 


up from the town every Saturday to play billiards with 
me,” 





ee 
ee 


And s0, I thought, perhaps the last straw in South Harrow 
was a billiard table. I pictured Mister Watkinson presentin 
his son-in-law with an unwieldy birthday - present, ’ 


“ T’ve got a little surprise for you,” I seemed to hear him 
say, as the furniture van appeared at the garden gate. | 
pictured the forced delight of the daughter and son-in-lay, 
and the devastation produced in the living room by the 
presence of the table. 


““There’s just enough space to get round,” I imagined 
Mr. Watkinson assuring them; and then the Practisj 
would begin: and every evening the gentle clicking of 
the balls would appease the old man and infuriate the 
young. 

But then it would seem to Mister Watkinson that the 
younger generation was inconsiderate. They would not 
listen to his stories of Japan. They were not interested in 
the price levels obtaining in Yokohama in the last four 
decades. They were barely polite to his friends. And 
their friends were, in his judgement, several of them nothing 
but bounders. 


At last someone must have spoken his mind. Perhaps 
Mr. Watkinson, accustomed in Japan, by his age and his 
position, to command, would have first reproved his son-ia- 
law for some trifling neglect. Arthur would perhaps have 
meekly accepted the reproof, but his wife would have turned 
against her father. To be rebelled against by his own flesh 
and blood must have infuriated the old man, who would 
have been accustomed in Japan to see parents treated by 
their children with proper veneration. At first he would 
have spoken out; then suddenly, aggrieved and wounded, 
he would have left the room and the house. He would 
have walked down the street to buy flowers for his daughter, 
Peace would have been made: apologies would have been 
general: but surreptitiously Mr. Watkinson would have 
booked a place in a steamship bound for Japan, and gently 
he would have broken the news that he must leave his daughter 
at least for a time, for business reasons. 


“TI feel quite at home here,” said Mr. Watkinson, as our 
meal drew to a close: “ The service is good, and I do The 
Times crossword puzzle every day.” 


I asked him about the rate of exchange as I paid our 
share of the bill. : 


He replied with the exact enthusiasm of an expert. He 
spoke at some length. “In 1898,” he concluded, “ the 
yen stood at two shillings and eight pence point 35 of a 
penny.” 

After luncheon we had to leave: and Mister Watkinson, 
Times in hand, came out to see us off. 


I expressed a hope, which he was good enough to recipro- 
cate, that we might meet him again. 


“You'll know where to find me,” he said. 


And so we drove away, leaving Mister Watkinson to wait, 
at home in his exile, for his days to pass. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
(“ THe SPECTATOR,” OCTOBER 27TH, 1838] 


On Monday evening, between six and seven o’clock, a fire broke 
out in the residence of Mr. Colenzo, Mathematical Master at Harrow 
School; which was not extinguished till much property had been 
destroyed in various ways. From Mr. Colenzo’s house the fire 
soon reached that of Mr. Wordsworth, and other buildings near to it. 
The supply of water was scanty, and almost every thing valuable 
belonging to Mr, Colenzo and Mr. Wordsworth—books, pictures, 
plate, linen, and clothing—was consumed. The boys boarding in 
Mr. Colenzo’s house lost all their clothes and books. One boy; 
named Cunningham, dangerously ill, was removed with difficulty. 
The hose of some of the fire-engines was cut in several places (s0 
as to prevent their working), by thieves who came from London 
to plunder the burning houses. . No serious personal injury was 
suffered by anybody ; and most of the property was insured, chiefly 
in the County Fire-office. ‘The damaged buildings were in the same 
style as the school itself, and had been recently renewed at 4 
considerable expense, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


OPERA 


How Not to Do It 


rry to have to hoist such a heading above an account of 
loyd’s new opera, The Serf, which was produced at 
den last week. His previous work, Jernin, had 
aroused great hopes of this young composer as a man gifted 
with a rare sense of the theatre. ‘There are moments in the 

new opera when that gift makes itself apparent and gives a 

romise for the future, but they are outweighed by so great a 
load of faults that The Serf is unlikely to take its place in the 
brief catalogue of successful English operas. é' 

The fault lies in part with the librettist, William Lloyd, the 
composer's father. Boiled down to its essentials, the story is 
the old one of village-maiden, her lover and the bold, bad 
paronet, but with this difference, that all three are discovered 
to be the children of one father. This ingenious twist may 
be credible in the England of King Stephen, but it seems to 
come under the category of “improbable possibilities,” that 
Aristotle condemned as only little less suitable for tragedy than 
impossible improbabilities. Apart from this, it is not really 
fair upon the audience to spring this surprise upon them at 
the end of Act II. Inevitably they feel they have been “ sold.” 
Still worse, all dramatic interest in the lovers is evaporated once 
it is established that the girl cannot marry either of the men, 
and nothing is left for the last act but padding and high-flown 
sentiments. Moreover, it is all couched in language so deriva- 
tive from old operatic convention that it reads like a nineteenth« 
cemury translation of, say, Trovatore, and is crammed into the 
bargain with obsolete words that are unintelligible to a con- 
temporary audience. 

Not that the words were audible to the amount of more 
than 2 per cent. And this brings us to the music. For it was 
not entirely the fault of the singers. The composer has 
chosen the convention of giving the burden to the voices, the 
orchestra being relegated to the duty of supporting them. 
That is a move in the right direction from the over-symphonic 
convention of post-Wagnerian German opera. But in seeking 
to give interest to the vocal line Mr. Lloyd has filled it with little 
twiddles and niggling divisiors that make a clear enunciation 
practically impossible. Perhaps he was thinking of Verdi. 
But if we compare the song given to the Squire at the opening 
of Act II—I have chosen what is one of the most attractive 
things in the opera—with ‘‘ Di quella pira,” it will be seen 
that, whereas the quaver figure in Verdi’s airs acts as a sort 
of fulcrum to give leverage not only to the melody but to the 
words themselves emphasising the operative word in the line, 
the similar figure in this song merely serves to nullify the 
singer’s efforts to make his words intelligible. 

Another thing to be observed in this song is the repetition 
of the words, so that a whole page is taken up with telling us, 
“In Ascalon I lost my heart.” These repetitions are perhaps 
to be excused by the lyrical form of the song. Elsewhere 
this excuse is not valid, and the composer has often gratuitously 
extended an already too long-winded libretto by saying the 
same thing twice. Time and again he builds up a climax with 
areal mastery, only to quench the interest aroused by beginning 
all over again. He has not yet learnt the art of leading away 
from his climaxes, a more difficult thing, and the result is that 
the monologues of his characters seem shapeless and intermin- 
able. And, at least twice, a long slow movement (Githa’s 
vaticinations in Act I and the vast chorus that holds up the 
trial in Act II) is interposed precisely at the point where the 
drama should move most swiftly. 

Beside these faults of construction, it matters comparatively 
little that the orchestration is drab in colour, owing to a reluct- 
ance to write freely moving parts, and that the vocal melody 
too often sounds as if it had been imposed upon the words, 
Not sprung from them. Nor is it important in a young composer 
that his music sometimes echoes that of others, Moussorgsky 
and Puccini in particular. There is enough original matter 
here to assure us that such influences will be more thoroughly 
digested in the future. But what is needed, it Mr. Lloyd is to 
fulfil the promise of his early work, is a more compact libretto 
Written not in “ operatic” jargon, but in plain English and, 
still larger order, a bolder melody that will carry the audience 
away with the sweep of its impulse. DYNELEY Hussey. 


1 AM SO: 
Geoffrey LI 
Covent Gar 


THE CINEMA 


“St. Martin’s Lane.’’ At the Carlton 


THIs is an extraordinary film, for it denies nearly all the accepted 
canons of the box-office hierarchy. ‘The hero is far from 
handsome, the heroine, though extremely good-looking, is 
mean, selfish, grasping, petty-minded, and completely unscru- 
pulous. No character in the film atta’ns, or seems litelv to 
attain, any of the conventional happiness of screen finales. 
As the film takes its course, a memory begins to glow in the 
mind, and heightens rapidly to a flame; the producer, Erich 
Pommer, was the genius behind many of the films of the great 
German period; the actor, Charles Laughton, is more than 
reminiscent of Emil Jannings, who starred in Pommer’s most 
famous production, Vaudeville; the atmosphere is redolent 
with the detailed intimacies of Murnau’s The Last Laugh, 
Pabst’s Foyless Street, Czinner’s Nju. ‘The Golden age 
begins anew ”—or is it only a final statement of account, a 
reassertion by Pommer of what once was great and moving, 
but has been utterly destroyed by the temptations of Hollywood 
and the lash of Dictatorships > Whatever the answer, there 
can be no doubt that St. Martin’s Lane will arouse a strange 
perturbation in the hearts of all those who remember with true 
gratitude the days when films from Neubabelsberg were of the 
first importance ; and if it carries with it something of a shadow 
from the Vaults of Death, it also—at the very least—reminds 
us that the progress of cinema depends on sincerity rather than 
novelty. It is, in fact, an essay in the grand manner. 

The story is very simple. A busker (Charles Laughton) 
who makes his living by reciting ‘‘ The Green Life of the Little 
Yellow God” to theatre queues, meets and adopts a young 
girl (Vivien Leigh), who is a homeless waif with some skill 
in the stealing of cigarette-cases. She can dance, and has 
ambitions for the stage. The busker calls in two others of the 
profession, and evolves a new turn which can include the girl ; 
and then he falls in love with her. Needless to say, she deserts 
him, becomes mistress to the young impresario whose cigarette- 
case she had stolen, and with calculated ferocity forces her way 
to stardom. The busker meantime (shades of Jannings) goes 
steadily downhill and becomes a habitual drunkard. They 
Meet; a passing pang of sentimentality impels her to try to 
get him an engagement. At the audition he recites “If” to a 
group of very hard-boiled theatre folk, realises his failure, and 
returns, with optimistic gait, to busking. 

It is perhaps drab and depressing; it certainly is not con- 
vincing ; but it is exactly what Pommer needed. Here are all 
the opportunities for that realism which the camera only can 
observe and analyse, and for that deft delineation of people’s 
psychologies which only a sympathetic combination of producer, 
director and actor, and editor can achieve; a very special mood. 
Thus, although the London settings are most essentially 
London, yet the observation of them is the observation of 
that misty township (is it Pabst’s Vienna, Lang’s Berlin, 
Lubitsch’s Paris ?) in which the grave tragedies of cinema have 
proudly moved. The girl dancing through the shadows of 
an empty mansion; the neat squalor of the busker’s attic ; 
the staircase, the family downstairs, the pubs, the gutters ; 
they are a fine synthesis of what the sensitive German thinks of 
the underdog, and of the world where money means only food 
and lodging. Pommer’s sensitivity and Tim Whelan’s American 
quickness have given of many of these scenes some of the dark 
beauty of disillusion. 

There remains the question of Charles Laughton. The 
comparison with Jannings is not entirely a compliment; for 
against the great power of acting one must put the equal 
danger that comes‘from a sameness, not merely of appearance, 
but also of character. With both of them, but especially with 
Laughton, one has always been uneasily aware that he knows 
one is watching ; the illusion becomes self-conscious. A film 
actor should never reveal that awareness. Nevertheless, in 
this film Laughton gives quite the finest performance of his 
career, and it is by sheer acting technique, not to say the electric 
discharge of his personality, that he forces us, in that great scene 
where, tortured to desperation, he turns on all his friends and 
walks out of the house, to examine our own hearts, not his. At 
this moment we do not delight, as in the rest of the film, in the 
actor ; we live in the man he portrays. Basi. WRIGHT. 
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ART 


Guernica 


Ir is difficult not to regard Picasso’s huge symbolic picture 
of Guernica as the waste of a great opportunity, Here was 
the perfect subject for a tragic masterpiece : an innocent and 
defenceless town annihilated in a moment by all the hideous 
and senseless engines of destruction invented by the modern 
world. And here, also, was the artist who might have been 
expected to rise to the occasion as no one else could : a Spaniard, 
who felt passionately about the mutilation of his country, and 
whose personal imagination was full of signs, as yet fragmentary, 
which had long threatened to combine into a terrifying symbol 
of the tormented world in which we live. And yet this con- 
junction of the man and the moment has borne no fruit— 
only an abortion, dreary and meaningless rather than vivid and 
poignant. What is the reason for this failure? Some would 
explain it away by saying that you cannot paint a picture 
twenty feet long and ten feet high in six weeks. This seems a 
poor excuse. The artist and his public could afford to wait : 
there was no danger of the event being forgotten. Or even a 
smaller canvas might have sufficed: tragic grandeur is not a 
matter of feet and inches. No: the failure must be in the 
mind of the artist, and perhaps also in the mind of the age. 

Picasso’s composition is a curious mixture of concrete and 
abstract, explicable and unintelligible elements. There are 
terror-stricken figures and there is a bull; and there are 
numerous pure geometric shapes. The terrified human beings 
are immediately impressive, distorted and disintegrated as 
they are by the horror of the moment. By a remarkable feat 
of the imagination, such as only Picasso could have accomp- 
lished, these figures are seen as tormented human souls who 
have almost lost their distinctive bodily shepe, but are yet 
conscious and individual: nightmare phantoms, yet present 
to the waking mind. In this respect the preliminary drawings 
and notes, which are exhibited as commentaries on the picture 
itself at the New Burlington Gallery, must be pronounced more 
successful than the completed work: they are more spontane- 
ous, and retain more of the emotional shock which set the 
artist’s mind in motion. The bull, moreover, has an imme- 
diately intelligible part to play in the drama—though here, 
again, he makes a more impressive appearance in the studies 
than in the painting. The obstacle, for most observers, must 
be the geometric apparatus in the middle of the composition : 
here something has evidently gone amiss, and the invention of 
the artist has proved unequal to the strain. Itis the introduction 
of the cubist element which has ruined the picture. 

Cubism was a valuable and even a necessary discipline in its 
day. It broke up the common-sense view of things, on the 
one hand, thereby releasing the fantasy of the artist from the 
surface of the world ; and on the other hand it compelled him 
to take seriously the problems of pictorial logic which had been 
forgotten in the wild pursuit of phenomena during the nine- 
teenth century. But the value of a cubist picture is precisely 
that it compels us to consider for the time being the pure 
implications of a shape, or series of shapes. This is a refreshing 
experience, and has a calming and sobering effect upon a mind 
distracted and exhausted by the passing flicker of events. But 
disinterested contemplation can hardly have been Picasso’s 
aim when he was inspired to paint the tragedy of Guernica. 
The picture tells a story, and very rightly. Itis a pity, therefore, 
that Picasso has introduced all sorts of intellectual puzzles and 
period oddities into a work which ought to make a frontal 
attack upon the emotions. It makes one suspect that Picasso’s 
mind is tired, that his imagination has ceased to grow organi- 
cally (however fertile his fancy may appear on the surface), 
and that the picture springs not from an irresistible internal 
commotion, but from a conscious shock to his moral ideals. 
The picture is literary in a bad sense, in that its didactic content 
has not been thoroughly fused: the intuitive sense of tragedy 
and the intellectual attitude to an historical event have not 
coalesced. 

Perhaps, after all, Picasso was not the man for the job. 
Perhaps André Breton was right in complaining that Picasso 
is only allowed to paint “‘ tragic toys for adults.” If that is 
so, the waste of a genius like Picasso’s is a more devastating 
comment on the civilisation that encompassed the destruction 
of Guernica than he himself can realise. From this point of 
view, the failure of his picture is more telling than its success 
could ever have been. ROGER HINKS, 
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CZECHEN-BOHMEN-DEUTSCHE 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 





DER Umbau der Czechoslovakei erfordert auch eine Umstelluy 
der Begriffe und eine Umbenennung von Eigennamen von 
Bergen, Fliissen, Stadten, aber auch von Menschen. Wer 
in diesem schénen und ungliicklichen Lande geboren wurde 
weiss heute kaum noch, was er eigentlich ist. Gehért er a 
den Boéhmen, zu den Czechen, zu den Deutschen, Ist 
er jiidischer Abstammung, so tritt sogar noch eine Vierte 
Frage hinzu. Wohl dem, der tot ist; er muss sich tiber 
seine ZugehGrigkeit nicht mehr den Kopf zerbrechen. 

Fir manche wird durch die Ahnen-und Sippenforsch 
der Nazis gesorgt werden; aber das wird nur fiir die reinen 
Arier gelten. Wer aber kimmert sich um diejenigen Persip: 
lichkeiten, die jiidischer Abstammung sind und die in den heute 
strittig gewordenen Gebieten geboren wurden. Die bohmische 
Kultur existiert nicht mehr, die czechische wurde verstiimmelt, 
die deutsche will sie nicht haben und die jiidische kann mit 
ihnen als Dissidenten nichts anfangen. Sie selbst sind bereits 
tot und daher persdnlich dieses Streites enthoben. Aber 
sie haben in ihrem Werk der Menschheit solche unermessene 
Schatze gegeben, dass die Nachwelt ein Recht, ja die Pflicht 
hat, ihrer zu gedenken. Diese drei Genien der Menschheit 
haben eines gemeinsam : sie sind in Béhmen geboren und jn 
ihrer Jugend nach Wien gekommen, wo sie lebten, lehrten, 
litten und starben. Das Boéhmen ihrer Kindheit war eig 
merkwiirdiges Reich; es hatte einen Ké6nig, aber dieser 
Konig lebte nicht in seinem Reich, sondern in einem anderen, 
wo er Kaiser war. Das Land hatte seine eigene Sprache, 
aber diese Sprache war verachtet, in der Armee und im Amt 
sprach man deutsch. Der Adel bemiihte sich, deutsch zy 
sein, das Burgertum auch, nur das Volk hielt an der Sprache 
seiner Vater fest. Spater wurde dieses BGhmen die Republik 
der Czechoslovakei, wurde gross und angesehen in der Welt 
und hatte einen der edelsten Manner unserer Zeit als Fuhrer, 
Dann starb dieser Mann und mit ihm verging auch dieses 
Reich. Und diese Manner, von denen wir berichten wollen, 
sind auch schon tot, sie haben die Schandung ihrer ersten 
Heimat nicht mehr erlebt. 

Der erste war ein Ingenieur. Er wurde vor genau hundert 
Jahren geboren, in der béhmischen Stadt Kolin, etwa eine 
Stunde dstlich von Prag. Dieser Mann wohnte nach als 
Knabe im Ghetto, spater kam er nach Prag, dann nach Wien, 
erfand verschiedene technische Dinge, schrieb tiber philoso- 
phische, religidse, juristische, Themen, erfand das Problem 
der elektrischen Kraftiibertragung und ein soziales System, 
in dem kein Mensch hungern musste, hatte aber selbst zeit- 
lebens schwere materielle Sorgen und starb in seinem 83. 
Lebensjahre, fast schon zu Lebzeiten eine legendare Gestalt 
und heute von einer dummen, schnell lebenden und undank- 
baren Generation fast vergessen. ' 

Der zweite wurde in Gitschin geboren, einem Stadtchen 
am Siidhang des Riesengebirges, als Sohn eines Fabrikanten, 
kam frith nach Wien, begann als Zwanzigjahriger eine Zeit- 
schrift herauszugeben, schrieb sie fast vierzig Jahre lang fast 
ganz allein, indem er zu den Ereignissen des Tages Stellung 
nahm, als ein grosser, international fiihlender Mensch mit 
einem nie erlahmenden Rechtsbewusstsein, ein Anwalt unter- 
driickter Menschen und Vélker, ein grosser Dichter, der 
Gedichte, Essays, Dramen schuf, Shakespeare tibersetzte 
und verlebendigte, den Krieg entlarvte und der am Dritten 
Reich gestorben ist, knapp sechzig Jahre alt. 

Der dritte in dieser Reihe war ein Musiker. Er kam in 
Kalischt, einem kleinen béhmischen Dorf zur Welt, besuchte 
in Prag die Schule, kam als Jiingling nach Wien, wurde 
Kapellmeister in Budapest, Hamburg, Wien, leitete hier die 
Hofoper, ging als Gastdirigent auf Reisen und schrieb daneben 
seine Werke, zwei Oratorien, etwa drei Dutzend Lieder, 
meist aus der Welt des ‘‘ Knaben Wunderhorn” und neun 
Symphonien, die in Deutschland verboten und in England 
unbekannt sind. Als Finfzigjihriger ist er gestorben und 
wie die beiden anderen in Wien begraben worden. Aber wit 
wissen nicht, ob ihre Graber noch erhalten sind oder ob 
auch diese letzte Spur ihrer Erdertage fiir diese Generation 
verschwunden ist. 

Um so starker leben sie in unserer Erinnerung, in unserer 
Liebe, diese Biirgen und Biirger einer besseren Menschheit: 

Josef Popper, Karl Kraus, Gustav Mahler. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Sea-born Harvest 

A little and delicious harvest provided by aid of the “un- 
harvested sea »» has this October reached to a pitch of profusion 
that its most eager devourers have never seen equalled. The 
crop is $0 large and good that gatherers assemble from towns 
fifteen miles away. The harvest is that seductive seaweed of 
the ulva group called by the popular name of laver. One 
doctor of particular wisdom has been heard to say that if 
only the populace would eat laver, maladies would completely 
vanish, and the supporters of his fond and doubtless conscious 
exaggeration are numerous among the elder inhabitants. It is 
averred that nowadays only the elder people eat it and collect 
it, but it maintains its market price and the demand is greater 
than the supply, at least in most years. The herring is said 
to be the most wholesome of fish and the best supplier of 
certain necessary vitamins (whatever they may be) because 
it devours the imperceptible green grass of the sea. Those 
who eat laver short-circuit the herring. They consume a 
green seaweed direct. The few occasions on which I have 
personally partaken of this ambrosia, it has seemed to me an 
agreeable but not exciting food. The chief pleasure conveyed 
by the repast was the confident hope that it was repelling every 


and any malady. 

* * * * 
Purple Patch 

This rather curious alga, which must be covered by the 

tide at its regular intervals, suffers a sea-change very apparent 
in its complexion. It may be said to die in the purple. It 
matures from a sort of greenness in spring to a sort of dull red- 
blue in October when it is fit for gathering. Quite how widely 
spread the plant is I do not know. It is described as local, 
and the one locality where I know it to be plentiful is on the 
flat rocks of certain bays where North Devon turns from a 
westerly to a northern aspect. Here it is eagerly gathered, 
and thereafter washed an inordinate number of times, minced 
finely, and at the end cooked in salt water. Such a food, 
such a medicine, such an ideal combination of vitamins and 
iodine is doubtless ridiculously cheap at Is. a lb. 

* *& * * 


Neglected Foods 

The edible and commercial seaweeds have suffered, I 
think, a considerable setback in this century. The Victorians 
delighted to set their blancmanges with the gelatinous 
seaweed, doubtless very good for the human economy, known 
in the market as Iceland Moss. Are any bonfires still lit on 
the west coast of Ireland for the extraction of iodine from 
the magnificent stout-stemmed, broad-banded seaweed that 
flourishes especially on our western seaboards ? Most seaweeds 
are singularly good manures, assisting the general good health 
as well as the temporary fertility of the land. They are, of 
course, still used, but not, I think, so widely as they might 
be. As a source of human food perhaps the most popular 
of all used to be especially associated with Scotland; but 
even dulse is a seaweed that is allowed to waste its sweetness 
and other desirable qualities. 

* *% * * 


Farm Schools 

By general confession the most successful of all the schemes 
of migration from one part of the Empire to another is that 
associated with the Fairbridge School. The children are 
“caught young ” (as Dr. Johnson advised), and a great many 
are found in the larger urban slums. The town child, especially 
perhaps in London, is sharp and quick; but not in general 
merry. In looking through the annual account of the Fair- 
bridge Schools (which now number four and will be increased) 
nothing is so eloquent as the faces of the children. ‘There is 
a town look, and a country look; and the farm children have 
the country look as well as the stouter frames. My spaniel 
dog and I once met two London children enjoying a country 
holiday. One small boy said to the other, pointing to the 
dog: ‘‘ That’s a Spanish dog; you can tell it by its face.” 
You can tell these children by their faces. It seemed to me, 
when once I travelled the Empire, that the happiest of all 
the regions was Western Australia, where the first Fairbridge 
School was planted. One part of it, at any rate, has all the 
Virtues. Water, a fertile soil, trees, a very equal climate, 


beauty of landscape, harbours and no overcrowded towns. 
It is a sad comment on the ideals of humanity that all these 
failed to attract settlers till gold was discovered in the more 
arid district. Happily Kingsley Fairbridge had a truer eye, 
a better ideal. No Empire scheme is better worthy of support. 


* * » x 


A Naturalists’ Calendar 


A very large number of readers of The Spectator last year 
enjoyed an international naturalists’ calendar that seemed 
to me the best thing in the photography of birds, mammals, 
insects and flowers that I had ever seen. It was a first venture 
undertaken on behalf of international preservation of birds. 
It succeeded so well that another calendar of similar sort, 
but with very novel pictures, has been issued for 1939. The 
fifty-two photographs (with the admirable little legends attached) 
are an unbroken succession of triumphs not only in the art of 
photography but in the work of the sleuth. Many rarer 
and shyer creatures and some nocturnal creatures have been 
caught in characteristic poses. The hedgehog with her train of 
young is one example. The calendar (published by Forrester, 
from 9 Leinster Gardens, W.2, at 3s. 6d.), has a real purpose. 
The idea behind the calendar is the linking together of naturalists 
of different countries. The interest in nature is such a strong 
bond of sympathy that through it, and ornithology in particular, 
the people of different nations can come to a better under- 
standing of each other. At the International Committee for 
Bird Preservation Italians, Germans, French, Czechs, 
Hungarians—in fact almost all nations in Europe—are working 
amicably together for one common aim. It was equally 
striking at the recent International Ornithological Congress 
in Rouen last May when the Secretary was a Frenchman, 
the President an Italian, and 300 ornithologists from countries 
all over the world met together in the greatest friendship. 


* * * * 


Picture Lessons 


I received the other day a request from a county councillor 
to send any good magazine pictures I might have of farm stock. 
They were wanted for exhibiting on the walls of elementary 
schools. Nothing brightens the walls or the intelligence of a 
child better than good pictures of living things. Such a calendar 
as the above ought to be a godsend to such authorities as are 
looking to this form of natural education. 


x * * * 


In the Garden 


This unusual season has italicised the exceptional vitality 
of that rather unexpected plant, the sisyrinchium, which till 
it flowers is sometimes mistaken for an iris. Within the last 
few days the apparently dead and withered flower-stalks 
have put forth leaves with minute flowers enclosed. Many 
people ban the plant because it seeds so freely; but 
it has real virtues. It flowers for a long period and the 
leaves remain very fresh in appearance throughout the 
winter. If there is a rough place to be covered few plants 
do the job better. As for the self-sown seedlings they are 
very easily eradicated. Few plants have smaller roots. Some 
gardeners grow it along with irises, and the green leaves can 
be used agreeably to cloak the withering leaves of the Sibirica 
Iris. I expressed some regret the other day for the virtual 
disappearance from the staff of nurserymen of the botanists 
who searched remote places for rare plants ; and in connexion 
with this specifically lamented the extinction of the firm of 
Veitch which gave a name to some of the most precious of 
alien plants. The firm of James Veitch, which came to an end 
in 1914, was in my mind. The firm of Robert Veitch, for which 
“ Exeter ” has always been sufficient address, happily survived, 
thanks in no small measure to the energy and skill of Miss 
Veitch, the present director. She has sustained the firm as a 
household word in the West Country. Famous gardens which 
her ancestors helped to create she helps to maintain. It happens 
that “‘ corroborative evidence”? reaches me this week from 
one of the more famous of the Devon gardens. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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THE FUTURE IN EUROPE 
' [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR} 


Sir,—The immediate emotional effzcts of the crisis have 
worn off. We have a breathing-space to- reconsider our 
position. Most people believe that the Munich ‘“ Agree- 
ment” is the most important diplomatic event since the 
War; the difference of opinion lies in its effects. 

In this country it means that we have returned to secret 
diplomacy : our intentions must be hidden from our enemies, 
and this entails hiding them from the electorate at home. 
We seem to be more successful in hoodwinking our own 
people than the enemy. Nobody, except apparently von 
Ribbentrop, knew that we were prepared to allow large 
portions of Czech territory to be handed over to Germany. 
It would never have been accepted by public opinion in this 
country except in the form of a fait accompli and obscured 
by the relief at having avoided war. This was the price 
which Mr. Chamberlain had to pay for the ‘‘ four man con- 
ference,” which he and Signor Mussolini so earnestly desired. 

It is a little early to see exactly what the balance-sheet of 
Munich denotes. But it clearly means that Germany has 
become the dominant power on the mainland of Europe. 
Italy has lost what hope she had of rivalling Germany on the 
Danube, France has lost at a blow the whole of her system 
of alliances designed to protect herself from German ambitions. 
We must be weakened by the weakness of France; that this is 
apparent to the Government is clear from the immediate call 
for more and more armaments. The increase in the strength 
of the potential war-maker is a danger to all, for peace in 
Europe is indivisible. We have lost prestige, we shall lose 
trade in Eastern Europe. Against this we set peace and 
another of Hitler’s promises. The Opposition say, as do the 
Czechs, that. there would have been no war if we had been 
more determined, and used the language which the Nazis 
understand. 

Mr. Chamberlain refused to take the risk. He has another, 
and he believes a better, method. He trusts that the Drang 
nach osten will absorb all Germany’s energies and ambitions, 
and that it may eventually entangle her with Soviet Russia ; 
and what could suit his book better than a long and mutually 
weakening war between Germany and Russia? Possibly, too, 
the internal policy of Germany may change. The army, 
which does not like the Austrian corporal but realises that his 
methods have been beneficial to them as well as unbelievably 
successful, may consider that the time has come to overthrow 
him. Army control and a return to a less spectacular foreign 
policy would probably mean a rather longer interval of peace 
during which the army chiefs would make the army completely 
invincible. But there is no reason to suppose that the ambition 
of the German military caste is less dangerous than Hitler’s. 
The Brest Litovsk Treaty gives an idea of what those ambi- 
tions are. 

How likely is Germany to fight a war with Russia rather 
than attack France? Mein Kampf has only one fault as a 
guide-book: it has no time-table attached. It does not say 
whether France is to be smashed before, or after, taking the 
Ukraine from Russia. He will presumably do all in his power 
to separate Russia and France, playing for all he is worth on 
Bolshevik-phobia in France and England. He will then 
decide which of his two enemies is the weaker. If he had 
Italian aid, or even neutrality, he could overwhelm France 
before Great Britain or the United States could help effectively. 
Mussolini is therefore the key to this problem. A defensive 
alliance between Italy, France and England might induce 
Hitler to bash his head against Russia. 

Mussolini is therefore in an extraordinarily fine blackmailing 
position. Hitler and both France and England appear to 
need his help. A policy of blackmail is unlikely to work 
with Hitler, but it has apparently unlimited possibilities where 
the Western democracies are concerned. If allowed to, he 
will raise the price of his friendship after each concession, and 
when our ability, or inclination, to give away other peoples’ 
territory is at an end, he is no more likely to help us against 





Germany, unless we are certain of winning, than he jg now. 
It is not therefore a solution of the problem to allow Mussoligi 
a free hand in Spain. He may use it to help Germany against 
France. The effective way to ensure that Spain is anti-Nazj 
is to allow the Government to win by supplying them with 
arms. A victory for democracy in Spain would be the first 
real check which Fascism has received, and might have fap. 
reaching consequences. Similarly the most effective way to 
obtain Mussolini’s friendship is to accentuate his differences 
with Germany and show him that we really mean business, 

Even with Spain hostile and Italy neutral, as she must be 
to begin with, the balance of probabilities seems to point to a 
German attack on France rather than Russia. But suppose we 
formed a Franco-Anglo-Russian defensive alliance, would 
Hitler even now risk a war against this coalition? Of course 
this is power politics, but since the League system has been 
broken down we must perforce return to it. True, it would 
be a precarious peace based on a balance of power, with 
alternatives of German bankruptcy and revolution or war. Tp 
refuse: to accept these realities and to sacrifice our potential 
allies while weakening our only actual one seems to be the 
present policy. Its only basis is the ignominious hope tha 
the scattered and to a great extent defenceless British Empire 
will not be attacked by any of the three robber Powers as long 
as we are polite to them and while there are other and weaker 
countries about. Unfortunately their supply is limited, and 
while this policy may produce ‘‘ peace ”. in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
lifetime, it must almost inevitably produce a peculiarly bloody 
war in the not too distant future. If young men appear to 
be “‘ ungrateful’? to Mr. Chamberlain, as vast numbers of 
them are, it is because they believe he has sacrificed their 
ideals for the shadow of an unreal peace.—Yours, &c., 

18 Princes Gardens, S.W. 7. J. R. P. Moon, 


WHAT WE SHOULD FIGHT FOR 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I am an ordinary working man, which in my part of 
Great Britain means an unemployed man. I fought in the 
Great War, and I suppose I shall fight in the war that is expected 
now, if it comes. So I think your readers may be interested 
to know what I and many others of my sort are thinking. 

We are thinking that at Munich we were finally and definitely 
let down. 

I love my wife and children, and I would give my life to save 
them, and so I am sure would Mr. Neville Chamberlain. But 
the other day he didn’t give his life or mine, he gave other 
people’s lives, to save Mrs. Chamberlain and their children 
and grandchildren and mine. He sacrificed Mr. and Mrs. 
Schmidt and their children and grandchildren, when he handed 
over the Socialists, Jews, Christians and Pacifists, in the 
Sudetenland, to their persecutors. His excuse was that 
they were people we ‘“‘ knew so little about.”? But we knew 
enough about them to admit Czechoslovakia to our “ Inter- 
national Club for mutual protection against gangsters,” and 
while he was a member of that club he played the game ina 
most sporting manner. When gangsters came along and 
demanded his person he said, ‘‘ Look here, you fellows! I 
don’t want to make trouble. I’ll hand over every penny 
I’ve got so long as I’m left my liberty.” While he was getting 
out his purse, we had a whispered colloquy with the gangsters, 
and next moment we had pushed him out, and locked the 
dcor on him. 

I say ‘“‘ we ” because it was my country, along with France, 
that did this dirty, mean, contemptible trick, a trick that earns 
the hatred of every true-hearted man and woman. Two 
years earlier we had played the same dirty trick on Abyssinia, 
a dark-skinned member of our Club, whom we had admitted 
to membership after much deliberation. When the gangsters 
came demanding his person we made a show of rallying to his 
defence, but we left the side door open so that they could 
snatch him. We are shortly to be asked to count him for 
dead as from November 15th, though every time we go to 
the back door we hear him screaming: 
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—— 
The effect of these ruthless betrayals on the ordinary plain 
like me, is to make him hate and despise their perpetrators. 
useless to ask for a united country to face the Hitler-menace, 
e who will do the fighting, Hitler stands not only 
for himself and Mussolini, but also for Chamberlain and 
alifax and Simon and Hoare. I am ready to offer my life 
, for the cause for which I fought in the Great War, but it 
will be to fight against Hitler and Mussolini and against this 
crew of slimy hypocrites (for so they seem to me), these callous 
selfish holders-on to privilege, who are ready to betray me and 
mine (and already have betrayed us) because we too are people 

“know so little about.” 

| will fight under any leader who may arise in any country 
who will lead his armies to restore international decency, and 
what goes along with it, justice as between man and man at 
home—the right to lead a happy and useful life and to earn my 
bread in the sweat of my brow, and not any longer to be com- 
to rot inactive, half starved and always grumbling, like 

apoor relation.—Yours, &c., W. J. CooKsEy. 
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AFTER THE CRISIS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


$m.—Mr. H. N. Loch, writing from Rome, puts a series of 
eight questions to your readers-in his letter appearing in your 
jssue of October 21st. As one of your readers who served 
as a civilian volunteer in the South African and Great Wars, 
who has for years advocated compulsory service in the 
Territorial Army, who has ever since the National Govern- 
ment came to office frequently spoken and written on “‘ Peace 
by air rearmament,” who has when occasion offered during 
the last two years placed his services at the disposal of the 
War Office,.and who has also strongly criticised the National 
Government’s policy of inadequate air defence combined 
with surrender to the blackmail threat of war by totalitarian 
Powers, the writer ventures to answer the questions put by 
Mr. Loch. The writer divides his time between London 
and the depth of. an agricultural county, was for some years 
president of the local branch of the British Legion, and has 
also presided over non-party organisations that have brought 
him into close touch with industrial and agricultural workers 
in this country. May I answer Mr. Loch’s questions seriatim ? 

(1) Did critics of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy consider the chances 
of a successful issue from war? Yes. But as Germany was 
isolated and her people opposed to war, many considered 
that Hitler’s threat of war was a bluff on a line with his former 
bluffs on the Rhine territory and in Austria, when everyone 
knows that he was quite unprepared for war. 

(2) Did critics realise the inadequacy of our armed forces ? 
Yes, but they considered that as Britain held the command of 
the sea outside the Mediterranean and that she would have 
as Allies France, Russia, Czechoslovakia and probably Poland, 
Hungary and Roumania, with a sympathetic U.S.A. supplying 
the Allies with oil, munitions and food, that this great com- 
bination of anti-aggressive-war nations must ultimately be 
victorious. 

(3) and (4)—Questions concerning ‘‘ chivalrous gesture” and 
“common sense ’’—are answered in the negative, although such 
foolish questions deserve neglect. 

(5) How many critics of Mr. Chamberlain fought in the last 
war? A great number. 

(6) How many critics advocated national service or adequate 
defence forces? The answer to this question is that a strong 
minority have supported both but that the majority accepted 
Lord Baldwin’s pledge to assure adequate defence and did not 
realise that he was letting them down. 

(7) How many were willing to bear arms? The great 
majority of men if called upon by. order as a matter of 
recruiting for security. 

(8) How many will “ offer” their services? Presumably 
this means volunteer without compulsion. The answer is— 
as large a proportion as in any previous crisis in our history. 
Nothing was more remarkable during the crisis than the 
calm, the sense of unity, and the courageous acceptance of 
the aggressors’ challenge that suddenly took the place of 
argument and criticism on the day the Navy was mobilised 
and war was believed to be inevitable. This calm gave the 
writer a renewed faith in the future of the British Common- 
Wealth of Nations, a faith that was not destroyed by the 
hysterical jubilations which accompanied the removal of the 


immediate danger of war. Similar hysterical outbursts 
accompanied the Relief of Mafeking and Armistice Night, 
and only meant that the neurotic section of the population 
had seized on the opportunity for an emotional orgy. 

Mr. Loch, living in the flamboyant Fascist atmosphere of 
Rome, has lost touch with the quiet peace-loving people of 
Britain and has confused their very genuine hate of war with 
a reluctance to fight for their ideals of freedom and justice, 
which just does not exist except in a small and negligible 
minority.—Your obedient servant, H. WAnsey Bay ty. 

143 Harley Street, W.1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—A careful study of the letters of those who have defended 
the Munich Agreement in your recent issues makes it clear 
that nearly all the writers rely on two main arguments : 

(1) That in any case we would have been unable to save 
Czechoslovakia. ‘‘ Czechoslovakia could not have been 
saved .. .”—(her) “‘ escape from a fate too terrible to con- 
template ”—“‘ A fate more terrible .. .”, &c. It is perhaps 
pertinent to ask whether she herself should not have been 
given the opportunity of judging this for herself! Did we use 
this argument about Belgium in 1914? We were unable to 
save her from invasion and occupation. Should we have made 
this an excuse for abandoning her at the last moment ? Would 
it realiy have been to her advantage if we had ? 

(2) The loss of life which war would entail. ‘‘ The blood 
of another million or so young men . . .”—‘“‘ To bathe the 
world in blood . . .”—‘‘ Anxious to destroy civilisation in 
the name of democracy...” It would be interesting to 
know if all those who use this argument are prepared to carry 
it out to its logical conclusion (?.e., that nothing is worth fighting 
for). Surely the Rev. Roger F. Markham has given the 
only possible answer to this question of “‘ the choice between 
evils.” ‘“‘He (Canon Barry) seems to confuse moral with 
physical evil and to assert that it is right to do a great moral 
wrong in order to avert a great physical catastrophe. In short, 
he would agree with those who say; ‘ Let us do evil that good 
may come ’.” You yourself, Sir, say quite candidly in your 
footnote to a letter that you prefer “‘ peace with dishonour in 
view of the appalling consequences of war.”” This recalls the 
words of Sir E. Goschen in 1914: “ Fear of the consequences 
can hardly be regarded as an excuse for breaking solemn 
engagements.” 

Today, I suppose, he and Sir Edward Grey would be 
accused of ‘‘ wanting to plunge Europe into war,” &c.! Yes, 
Sir, some of us are so old-fashioned that we still believe 
that honour is the most important thing in life and that deli- 
berately to choose the dishonourable course is not only wrong 
in all circumstances but fata! in its consequences. It may be 
objected that all this is past history and that we should be 
looking to the future. I agree, but of what use is your advocacy 
of rearmament, National Service, &c., if we are not united 
on what (if anything) we are prepared to fight for? We are 
being told (ad nauseam) that “‘ war settles nothing.” I wonder 
if a Belgian (or Abyssinian) believes this? (Conversely, I 
suppose, one can claim that peace has “settled” Czecho- 
slovakia !) History hardly supports this comfortable theory. 
I disapprove of personalities in any argument but, since Mr. 
Loch has issued a general challenge to those who “abuse ” 
Mr. Chamberlain, I might add that I did actually fight in the 
last War; I am willing and able to bear arms; I do advocate 
National Service; and I have offered my services. I (and 
thousands like me) neither expect nor want credit for fulfilling 
these obvious duties but rather resent Mr. Loch’s implication 
that those who disagree with Mr. Chamberlain are necessarily 
unpatriotic.—Yours, &c., DvurRBIN S. SPARK. 

Stoodleigh Court, Tiverton. 


NATIONAL UNITY AND THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—You have expressed the feelings of many who felt that 
the Agreement at Munich was a shameful necessity. You 
express their feelings again when you call for a new resolve 
and national unity. 

But is it to be national unity behind Mr. Chamberlain, Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Sir John Simon ? 

The present Government was elected in 1935 upon its 
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promise to support the League of Nations. Sir John Simon 
had already been forced to resign the Foreign Secretaryship 
owing to distrust of his sincerity, but at the election the 
Government reiterated their loyalty to the League and 
its ideals. Mr. Chamberlain said “that the National 
Government put support of the League in the forefront of 
its policy.” Again in December, 1935, he said: ‘‘ The 
League of Nations is the keystone of our foreign policy.” 
In November, 1935, Sir Samuel Hoare was ‘‘ deeply anxious 
to make collective action successful.” He was rash enough 
to assert that ‘‘ our policy has not changed since my speech 
at Geneva, nor will it change after the election.”” He described 
the Government’s policy as “‘ simple and straightforward to 
the utmost degree,”’ and remarked that “‘ it was fortunate for 
him that British traditions remained constant in foreign affairs.”’ 
Meanwhile the thought came to Mr. Chamberlain “ that if 
we were to have a change of Government .. . (foreign 
countries) would feel that our lead was weakened and they 
would not know if in future they could rely on the British 
Empire or not.” Sir Samuel Hoare again dismissed any 
suggestion that ‘‘ they were going to let down the League in 
the future ”’ as ‘‘ electioneering claptrap.” 

Within a month we had the Hoare-Laval plan. 

Since then the Government, and especially the Inner Cabinet, 
has referred less and less to the League or the ideals they boasted 
at the election. They have abandoned the policy they were 
elected to pursue. Their alternative policy has failed to 
enforce non-intervention. They have failed to reach agreement 
with Italy or, on the other hand, to defend British ships in 
Spanish waters. They made no attempt to use the League 
or collective action either to satisfy Germany’s legitimate 
claims or as a defence against aggression. In the end they 
were forced to choose between the Munich agreement and a 
war against a strengthened Germany with insufficient arms. 
Mr. Chamberlain, acting with courage, avoided war: but it 
may be asked why if the agreement at Munich was honourable 
were we to endure the horrors of war rather than accept the 
terms demanded at Godesberg ? 

As for rearmament, the necessity of it was insisted upon at 
the last election. ‘‘ It is a duty we owe to the people of this 
country that our shores shall be as secure as human effort can 
make them.” (Sir Samuel Hoare, November, 1935.) Mr. 
Chamberlain in October, 1935, is reported to have said that 
“there is not one of the small countries in Europe which 
knowing the present state of our defences has not breathed 
a sigh of relief when they heard that at last we were going to 
put ourselves in a position to defend ourselves if necessary 
and to fulfil our obligations under the covenant.” The 
estimates for the fighting services for 1935, 1936, and 1937 
total something like £476,000,000. The total amount spent 
on rearmament and defence measures is greater. In September 
of this year we found ourselves with a hundred anti-aircraft 
guns to defend London. ; 

It may be said that this is bringing up past history and old 
grievances. But to decide upon the ability of our present 
leaders we must look at their record. Can the country unite 
behind an inner cabinet of four which contains two discredited 
foreign secretaries, and whose performance is so far from its 
promises? If the Government desire unity and co-operation, 
if they desire to be trusted, should they have answered so 
evasively the questions put to them in Parliemant by their 
own supporters and the Opposition on rearmament or our 
policy in Spain ? 

At the end of seven years of National Government we have 
been led to the brink of war without armaments. If we are 
to have new resolve, new hope and great sacrifices must we not 
have new Ministers worthy of this awakening—leaders who 
can inspire confidence that we shall be rearmed and whose 
deeds are more like their words ?—Yours faithfully, 

40 Gloucester Square, W.2. J. GRIMOND. 


CAN CZECHOSLOVAKIA LIVE ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Smr,—Dr. Gerhard Schacher’s article, “‘ Can Czechoslovakia 
Live ?” is typical of an attitude that is now held by many 
people in this country, and which I suggest is likely to have 
a most discouraging effect on those Czechoslovaks of liberal 
and democratic ideas who still stand by their principles, 
however discredited they may now be. It is true that the 
Masaryk tradition is in eclipse in Prague today; that some 


— ee 
democratic officials are being replaced by Members of 
Agrarian Party; and that politically and econo 
Czechoslovakia is now completely within the German “a 
But we do the Czechoslovak people yet another injustice 
we hastily assume that a change of government and a ney 
orientation in foreign affairs is going to transform their 
national character and undo in a few weeks the Tesults of 
twenty years of enlightened government. 

Democratic enlightenment is not a way of living that way 
imposed from above on the Czech people by its leaders Wwenty 
years ago. The Masaryk tradition is the Czech tradition 
The Agrarian Party, which is by no means wholly a Fascis 
Party, and the National Union Party, to which, it should by 
noted, Kramar, the Republic’s first Prime Minister, belonged 
will not willingly betray this tradition. And it js surely 
ultra-pessimism to assume that a people who preserved Strong 
national characteristics while submitting to the extreme 
political control of Vienna will be unable to fare at least as 
well under the control of Berlin. 

Dr. Schacher considers that Poland, with its larger popula. 
tion, and Hungary, with its thousand-years-old _politig! 
tradition, are less susceptible to the imposition of Germa 
hegemony than Czechoslovakia. Yet Bohemia’s politic 
tradition is longer than Hungary’s, and, what is infinitely 
more important, Czechoslovakia has a far greater degree af 
national solidarity than either Hungary or Poland, on whos 
German and Ukrainian minorities Germany can whenever 
she pleases turn her embarrassing attention. 

There is a widespread feeling in this country that Czecho- 
slovakia is dead and, after a short period of formal mourning, 
to be forgotten. This is cruelly and deliberately to isolate 
those Czechoslovaks who are still able to make their influence 
felt on a bewildered people. What would most encourage 
them is the knowledge that people in this country were con- 
tinuing to interest themselves in the culture of Czechoslovakia, 
in that music, literature and art which has throughout history 
testified to a particularly vital and liberal attitude to life— 
I am, yours very truly, RALPH PARKER, 

6 Grotes Buildings, S.E. 3. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sirn,—May one who lived for nine years in Berlin and 
had the experience, unique I believe for an Englishman, 
of constantly travelling about in all parts of Germany during 
the War, be allowed to explain as briefly as possibly why, 
in the light of that experience, he regards three assumptions 
that are frequently being made by writers on Anglo-German 
relations as unwarranted and therefore dangerous? (1) It is 
assumed that, because most Germans are friendly to English 
visitors to their country, Germany is well-disposed towards 
England politically. Such reasoning is fallacious. Unlike the 
English, who as a rule do not find German people or their 
manners attractive but sincerely respect Germany, the Germans 
admire and like the English but regard England with envy 
not unmixed with contempt. Most of tke Germans I met 
throughout the country during the War showed me remarkable 
kindness, but that did not prevent them from regarding 
England as political enemy No. 1. A perusal of the War 
numbers of a popular illustrated weekly like K/adderadatch 
would leave no room for doubt about that. A huge poster 
I used to meet everywhere in the War years displaying a dis- 
gusting figure of an Englishman (in kilts, of course) bore above 
him the question, Wer ist schuld? (‘‘ Who’s to blame?”) 
and beneath him the answer Er ist schuld ! (“He is!”). This 
is only one of innumerable instances pointing to the conclusion 
that, while friendship with the Germen people presents no 
difficulty, peace with the present régime or anything like tt 
is entirely out of the question. 

(2) It is assumed that Germany has the right to regard 
the Treaty of Versailles as harsh and unjust in its treatment 
of her. In this connexion it is necessary to bear in mind 
that, again unlike the Englishman, who can usually see what 
is to be said for the other fellow’s case more clearly than fot 
his own, the German is too often only capable of seeing one 
side, namely, Germany’s. In the War he protested loudly 
against the British blockade as brutal, but regarded the sinking 
of the ‘ Lusitania’ as highly satisfactory. The kind of peace 
that he expected, and would have heartily approved of, had 
the outcome of the War been reversed, is illustrated by the 
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sort of Map of post-War Europe I occasionally met with in 
Berlin during the War years, showing Britain (stripped, of 
of its entire Empire) as a German Protectorate, with 
pal in the same position, while Belgium had entirely 
‘isappeated. The fate of France may be gathered from 
the remark made to me by a German officer on the General 
. “We are paying in this War for the fatal blunder 

we made in 1871. When Germany had its foot on France’s 
neck, it should never have allowed her the chance to rise 
i,” Truly, the German notion of justice is sui generis 
and it is safer to be wise before rather than after the event. 


(3) It is assumed that Mr. Chamberlain has saved Europe 
from a disastrous war. Once more unlike the Briton who 
only begins to bestir himself when things are really desperate, 
and is invariably at his best when “‘ up against it,” the German 
only remains a splendid fighter and formidable opponent 
so long as he feels confident of victory. Directly he loses 
that confidence, he crumples up. Inthe War days the universal 
feeling in Germany expressed itself in the reiterated cry, 
“We must win! We will win ! We shall win!” One only 
heard of victories; in fact, I knew nothing of any retreat 
from the Marne until I reached England in 1919—and I 
should scarcely be surprised if millions of Germans have 
not even heard of it yet. 

I conclude that if Hitler had been mad enough to summon 
the German people to war against Czechoslovakia, France, 
Russia and England on October Ist, the knowledge (which 
even he could not have withheld from them) that Mussolini 
had left them in the lurch (as he almost certainly would have 
done), and that Germany this time was fighting alone against 
an enormously preponderant combination of Powers, would 
inevitably have brought the war, if not stillborn, to a speedy 
end, together with Hitler and all his works. Whereas Mr. 
Chamberlain, by vastly increasing the confidence of the German 
people in Hitler, has gone far to make invincible the very man 
whom otherwise war-madness, miscalculation and Mussolini 
between them would have quickly and completely broken.— 
lam, Sir, yours faithfully, H. M. WILLIAMS. 

The English Parsonage, The Hague. 


COLONIES FOR GERMANY 
[Jo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—In 1931 I did a spell of work as an Anglican parson in 
the former German colony of South West Africa. I venture to 
put forward some considerations about a return of the territory 
to German rule. 

First, as regards the European inhabitants. The Germans 
annexed the territory in 1884. ‘Thirty years later it held just 
over 12,000 German settlers and about 2,000 Boers. The 
South African forces conquered the territory in 1915. Now, 
after 23 years, it holds over 31,000 whites, of whom about 
9,000 are of German birth. At the peace settlement the 
Germans were given full rights as Union citizens, and even 
kept their own German-medium schools, paid for out of 
public funds. In my time these used regularly to fly the 
black-white-red German flag. The Germans in “ South- 
West” are about as much an “ oppressed minority” as the 
British are in the Union, and the Afrikaners are in the Empire. 
From the point of view of white settlement, the colony was, and 
is, almost useless to Germany, and was an economic loss. It 
is equally useless to Great Britain, and,we do not own it. But 
under Union mandate it is playing a worthy part as a unit in 
the peaceful development of the sub-continent. 


Secondly, as regards the natives. The Germans fought a 
long series of wars, involving every tribe except the Ovambos in 
the far north. ‘‘ The drastic policy they pursued reduced the 
Herero tribe from 109,000 to 15,000; the Hottentots from 
20,000 to 9,000, and the Berg Damaras from 30,000 to 12,800— 
few male adults surviving.” (S.A. Year Book, 1928, p. 74.) 
This—to make room for 12,000. whites! Even now, up and 
down the country, you will be shown the trees on which the 
Germans hanged the native rebels. A plebiscite of the natives 
would leave little doubt as to their opinions. 


All native education is undertaken by Christian missions, 
Whose schools, if approved, are subsidised by Government. 
German missionaries, both R.C. and Protestant, continue to 
do the bulk of the work, do it well, and do it in freedom. Their 


difficulties come chiefly from Germany, in the absolute prohibi- 
tion, by the Nazi Government, of money for religious purposes 
being sent out of the country. In Germany, now, religious 
instruction in the schools is suppressed, and any kind of Chris- 
tian teaching done with difficulty and risk. It appears that 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement, approved by the British Parlia- 
ment, provides for the continued exclusion of British mission- 
aries from Abyssinia. Can anyone suppose that an Anglo- 
Nazi agreement would permit British, German, or any other 
Christian missionaries to live and work among natives of 
German colonies ? 

Lastly, as regards British relations with South Africa. If 
we have opposed the handing-over of the Protectorate natives 
to Union rule, can we with any show of sincerity urge on the 
Union the surrender of these other natives to the rule of Nazi 
Germany ? 

“* Appeasement ” may be too dearly bought.—Yours, &c., 

28A St. Thomas Street, Winchester. R. A. YATES. 


-HITLER’S NEXT MOVE AND SWITZERLAND 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—In his article ‘‘ Hitler’s Next Move ” Mr. R. C. K. Ensor 
has raised the question if; in the event of Germany and Italy 
going to attack France via Switzerland, the latter small country 
would dare to refuse a passage for German troops into France. 
His idea is that Switzerland would not, because “‘ she knows 
that if she did, she would be carved up between the Dictator- 
ships; whereas by yielding she will preserve, though not 
her independence, her existence.” 

Being but a simple Swiss citizen I consider it my duty to 
reject such an opinion with indignation. Our Government 
has on more than one occasion declared that, if any of our 
neighbours should one day order troops to cross the Swiss 
frontier, they would be resisted by our army and treated as 
enemies. This is the firm will of the whole Swiss people and 
recent events in another country have not altered it in the least. 

More than ever before we Swiss are ready to defend our soil 
and our freedom to the utmost, even if we shall have to fight 
alone. We are not spending hundreds of millions of Swiss 
francs on fortifying our frontiers and increasing the strength 
of our army, to let one day one of our neighbours invade our 
territory without firing a shot. I am convinced that there is 
but an infinitesimal number of Swiss who would not rather 
perish fighting than preserve their and their country’s existence 
by yielding to force.—Yours very truly, 


Hermann Goetz-Strasse 5, Winterthur. H. SCHWARZ. 


PEACE OR JUSTICE ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—After reading the provocative and bitter attacks on 
the Government regarding the outcome of the Munich 
agreements which have appeared in your paper, I for one 
would prefer now to see a statement of constructive criticism 
on your part. At Munich it was obvious that Mr. Chamberlain 
had no option but to choose the lesser of two evils. What 
I and probably many other of your readers would like to 
know is this: If the issue at Munich had rested with you 
instead of the Premier what course would you have followed ? 
—Yours truly, H. V. FRENCH. 
East Witton Vicarage, Middleham, Yorkshire. 


[We agree that it is obvious that at Munich Mr. Chamberlain 
had no option but to choose the lesser of two evils, and we 
expressed that opinion in almost those words in leading articles 
on October 7th and October 21st.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—The following observations by Morley in the Life of 
Gladstone, dealing with the position created for the Liberal 
Party by the Parnell divorce, seem to me to be very relevant 
both to the recent crisis and to much else: 

“It is one of the commonest of all secrets of cheap misjudgment 
in human affairs, to start by assuming that there is always some 
good way out of a bad case. Alas for us all, this is not so. Situations 
arise alike for individuals, for parties, and for states, from which no 
good way out exists, but only choice between bad way and worse. 
Here was one of those situations. The mischiefs that followed the 
course actually taken, we see; then, as is the wont of human kind, 
we ignore the mischiefs that as surely awaited any other.” 

ur 


—Yours faithfully, E, 


= 
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THE LAW OF BILLETING 


[To the-Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r;—With regard to your queries in last week’s “‘ A Spectator’s 
Notebook,” billeting for our army, navy and air force rests on 
the Army Act, the Air Force Act, and the Naval Billeting, &c., 
Act, I9I4. 

An ordinary case of billeting occurs on production of a docu- 
ment known as a route issued by a Secretary of State ; in this 
case private houses are exempt. 

In cases of an emergency any general or field officer may be 
authorised to issue a requisition. A requisition extends to all 
public buildings, dwelling-houses, barns and stables. As to 
civilians. There was a Billeting of Civilians Act, 1917, during 
the War, but this expired and was formally repealed by the 
Statute Law Revision Act, 1927. 

As to the other point. According to two ancient cases 
decided in the reign of James I the Crown may in time of war 


enter on the land of a subject to erect fortifications or to dig. 


for saltpetre. 
Apparently as it was only a case of emergency the Territorials 
you mention strictly had no right of entry.—Yours truly, 
P. W. LEVENS, 
“* Tree Cross,” Pickersleigh Road, Malvern Link, Wors. 


THE SOVIET ARMY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Of late there has been hot controversy as to whether 
the Russian Army could or would have come to the aid of 
Czechoslovakia. May I be aliowed to comment on this 
question from the purely military as distinct from the political 
point of view, namely, as to whether the Soviet Army was 
in a fit state to embark upon a large-scale European war ? 

Information taken entirely from Soviet sources shows 
that in the period May, 1937, to June, 1938, no fewer than 
384 marshals, corps commanders and generals of the Russian 
Army have been removed from their posts and subsequently 
executed or imprisoned. Of the five marshals in the Red 
Army, two have been executed, as have three out of the six 
army group commanders, ten out of thirteen army~ com- 
manders, §7 out of 85 corps commanders, I10 out of about 
193 divisional commanders and 202 out of about 400 brigade 
commanders. 

In addition, the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, and the 
admirals commanding all the Soviet fleets, have been shot 
or imprisoned, as have the Chief of the Air Force, the head 
of. the Tank Corps and the commandants of the staff colleges 
that correspond to Camberley and the Imperial Defence 
College. I have a long list—too long to get into a letter— 
of the individual officers who have been executed, but it does 
suffice to show that the whole of the higher command of 
the Red armed forces has been decimated by the “ purge ” 
of the past twelve months. Looking at it from a purely 
military point of view, it is evident that an army deprived 
of its leaders could not have gone to war, especially as reports 
seem to show that the “‘ purge ” also involved thousands of 
officers down to and including the ranks of colonel and major. 
—Yours, &c., J. Baker Wuite, Director. 

The Economic League (Central' Council), Millban’ House, 

2 Wood Street, London; S.W. 1. 


ENGLAND IN AUSTRALIAN EYES 


i [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—As a subscriber to The Spectator and a _ great 
admirer of its unbiased attitude towards national problems, I 
should like, as one of the “‘ common herd ” in Australia, to 
express my views—and I think the views of many of my fellow 
countrymen—on the humiliating loss of prestige to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations by; what appears at this distance, 
the pandering to dictators-and the inept handling of. foreign 
affairs. 

My parents—born in England—migrated to Australia during 
the year 1853. I have always had a deep feeling of loyalty to 
the British Crown and to the British Commonwealth of Nations 
—which was intensified by my War services in France and my 
visits to England, but I have been saddened and depressed 
and my loyalty badly shaken by the succession of events during 
and since the Manchurian crisis. 

My depression deepened as I realised Great Britain’s dis- 
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loyalty to the League of Nations, its. acquiescence in the 
of Abyssinia, its frightened and two-faced diplomacy int 
Spanish problem, its puerile non-intervention poli a 
both Germany and Italy are laughing up their sleeves and 
the last tragedy in which a truly democratic country by 
country of the “ Sokols *—-was thrown to the wolves. . 

It would appear to us, in this far-away portion of the Emp; 
that there must be some malevolent influences at work Within 
the British Cabinet which the British people as a whole shoul 
make some attempt to eradicate. 

We do know that the British people spoke with no UNcertaj 
voice in the “Peace Ballot” with remarkable effect on the 
Government. We also know that people in high places have 
great financial interests in Spain, and that many in aristocratic 
and wealthy circles are sympathetic with Fascist doctrines, 

Australia is now preparing for war—or “‘ defence ”—ag it is 
euphemistically termed, and many of us are wondering Where we 
will stand in another world conflict. Is it to be on the side gf 
Great Britain or will our self interests force us to consider 
affiliation with the United States of America in view of the 
feebleness of what we still regard as our Mother Country and 
which, owing to our association with our parents, still cal 
“home ” ? 

Cannot some great effort be made to test the real feelings of 
the British people ? I cannot, and will not, think that their 
pride of race has been lost, that they have become oblivious tp 
the sufferings of other people, and that the besmirching of their 
national honour is a matter of complete indifference to them, 
—Yours truly, Rost. D. Dixon, 

Yallourn, Victoria, Australia. 


PATENT MEDICINES AND THE LAW 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1rR,—I am the Managing Director of a company manufacturing 
and distributing among other things Tonic Wines. Now these 
wines are no better and no worse than a bottle of Port ora 
bottle of Sherry. . In order to avoid stamp duty certain specific 
claims have to be avoided. They must not be held to cure or 
relieve. The difficulty is overcome by such phrases as “ strongly 
recommended in cases of debility, anaemia, wasting diseases, 
influenza, &c., &c.” 

The point I want to make is that the mildness of the claims 
makes no difference whatever to their sale. I will affirm that 
if all claims are ruthlessly cut out the mere word “ Tonic” 
qualifying Wine would keep the sales up to their present level. 

Whatever regulations are made to control the claims of 
patent medicines there will always be a thousand and one ways 
of getting round them.. Does your correspondent think for 
one moment that if the advertising of these articles could be 
stopped altogether the public would be better protected because 
the apothecary will make up the medicines himself? All that 
will happen is that the apothecary will supply the demand for 
the “‘ bottle of medicine,” give the customer exactly the same 
that he would get if he bought a mysteriously shaped bottle 
with a sensational wrapper, charge him the same and pocket the 
extra profit, and probably leave him dissatisfied and sceptical. 
What guarantee has the purchaser got that the apothecary will 
give him a cough mixture or a digestive mixture that is any 
better or cheaper than the proprietary article ? 

Are the millions of “ bottles of medicine ” daily prescribed 
by doctors and made up by fully-qualified chemists any more 
valuable in the aggregate than the proprietary articles. I doubt 
it. The trouble is that “‘ bottle of medicine.” If a man con- 
sults his doctor and is not given a “‘ bottle of medicine,” ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred he considers himself cheated and 
will soon find another doctor who will give him one. Bottles 
of nasty tasting coloured water have done millions of people 4 
tremendous amount of good and harmed very few. It may be 
stupid, but people are stupid. 

I maintain that it is impossible to legislate in such a way s0 
as effectively to put a stop to the practices about which you 
complain without doing a tremendous amount of harm te 
proprietary articles which are not medicines and the advertising 
and general distribution of proprietary articles which constitute 
such a big feature of our national life. 

However, here is a suggestion—produce your bill in detail 
and let it be scrutinised by the various trades it will affect— 
Yours, &c., VINTONICO, 
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October 28, 1938] 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
articles have only covered one side of the case, but 
ther which should receive consideration. 
neral public would not have continued so long 

buy in increasing quantities the patent medicines (or, as I 
to call them, proprietary alleviatives) unless they -had 
P j reason for so doing. 

One obvious reason 1s that they derive benefit and relief 
which they fail to get elsewhere. The elsewhere being the 

eral practitioner who in large numbers of cases does not 
i himself sufficiently or has not the time to treat, or is 
unable to relieve, ailments which to him are trivial, but to the 
sufferer Very distressing. 

The sufferer then treats himself, gets benefit, and has ample 
yalue for the cost of the preparation in the relief obtained. 

Are any of the largely advertised proprietary medicines 
definitely harmful ? Perhaps a few of the smaller fry, but they 
we carefully controlled. 

Js it not rather a reflection on the medical profession that they 
fll so short in the application of the healing arts that mankind 
has to resort in such measure to unorthodox methods ? 

How many of the general practitioners could carry on their 
practice at all if it were not for the ethical preparations supplied 
by the great medical houses? How often does one get a pre- 
scription made up “ out of the doctor’s own head ” ?—Yours 


trul 
, EpGar S. M. WELLSMAN. 
Purleigh, 25 Ridgeview Road, Whetstone, N. 20. 


sa,—Your 
there is ano 
The great 8¢ 


THREE HATED MONARCHS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$r,—In your issue of October 7th I see an article from a 
Special Correspondent on “‘ Jugoslavia and the Crisis ” which 
speaks of “‘ three monarchs all hated by their people, Paul, 
George and Boris.” I do not believe this to be true either 
of Pririce Paul of Jugoslavia or of King George in Greece. 
Theyare each faced with extraordinarily difficult decisions, and I 
believe them to be thoroughly conscientious men endeavouring 
to do their duty. Of the case of King Boris I can speak 
with greater knowledge, and there I can assert positively 
that the statement is incorrect. When Bulgarian history 
during the last few years comes to be written, it will, I am 
convinced, make clear that King Boris saved his people from 
militaristic reaction, and I believe that your correspondent, 
and those who think as he does, will come to see that King 
Boris saved the rights of a truly democratic people. Party 
government had become discredited and reactionary forces 
sought to take advantage of this. It was King Boris’s courage 
that overcame this attack on popular liberties, and encouraged 
by the King the present Government is leading the nation 
back to parliamentary government which shall be free from 
the faults which had developed and which had weakened its 
authority. In the Bulgarian Parliament today there are a 
number of new men, most of them young, anxious to serve 
their country in the Legislature and Administration. Return 
to full democratic government cannot be expected immediately 
after what was in fact a revolution had been overcome. The 
etrors of the past must not be repeated. Inevitably the King 
has had his critics, but having: put his country in the way of 
democratic government once again, he is, I believe, not merely 
content but only too glad to confine himself to the functions 
of a strictly constitutional monarch. His popularity with the 
peasantry and the townspeople alike: is best evidence that 
Bulgarians believe he has served their country well.—I am, 
Sir, yours obediently, 
EDWARD BOYLE. 

1 Kings Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4. 


* QUOT HOMINES...” 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$r,—I cannot understand the attitude of those of your 
correspondents who hasten to cancel their subscriptions 
a soon as your journal expounds a policy they dislike. 

On its non-political features alone The Spectator is good 
value for money, but leaving this aside, there is something 
very questionable in the outlook of people who cannot bear 
to. read views differing from their own. Independent opinion 
nowadays has not many channels of expression, and those 
Who hold “‘ correct ” views can always find ample reassurance 


in the influential. daily papers, which are invariably on the 
side of the big battalions. . Surely no reader of The Spectator 
would wish to carry intolerance to the length of stifling every 
note.of criticism. 

I could ‘sympathise with your dissenting subscribers if, 
instead of reasoned criticism, they were asked to read wordy 
abuse insulting to intelligent minds, as has been the case in 
recent years with one well-known Sunday journal. But 
no one would accuse The Spectator of mistaking assertion for 
argument, or using intemperate language, and I suggest that 
your indignant correspondents are displaying a singularly 
undemocratic temper in refusing even to read the other point 
of view.—Yours, &c., 

JouHN A. ROBERTS. 
58c Kings Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Si1r,—I have been a subscriber to your paper for over thirty 
years, and while naturally not always agreeing with your 
views, I have read them with great interest. But the attitude 
you have taken up in the late crisis is most disappointing to 
me and I think really deplorable. You appear to have gone 
over entirely to the Left. As Mr. Paine says in his letter 
on Mr. Fyfe, you show the spirit of partisanship at its worst. 
I note one of your correspondents points out that the pre- 
ponderance of views in your correspondence column are 
adverse to Mr. Chamberlain’s action. I think the reason 
is that opposition is always very vociferous and very ready 
to rush into print. - 

There is little doubt that amongst the critics of Mr. 
Chamberlain are those who were in more or less of a panic 
during the height of the crisis, and would have been pleased 
to avoid a war on any terms, but when it was averted, they 
then rushed to carp and criticise—a very un-English pro- 
ceeding. I am certain, however, that the vast body of people 
in this country believe that Mr. Chamberlain did a fine and 
courageous thing in not only averting a prolonged and bloody 
war but in saving Czechoslovakia from annihilation. It is 
simply preposterous to talk of our betraying Czechoslovakia. 
—Yours faithfully, 

A. K. BARNES. 

Dawstone, Heswall. 


[The views expressed in our correspondence columns are 
those of our correspondents alone, and it is our regular practice 
to select for publication letters giving the fairest possible 
representation to different opinions. In some recent weeks we 
have published more letters critical of our own attitude than 
favourable to it. Incidentally, there is not a word in Mr. Paine’s 
letter charging The Spectator with partisanship, or indeed 
referring to its editorial columns at all—Ep. The Spectator.] 
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THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 
By A. L. ROWSE 


As schoolboy, undergraduate and history tutor at Oxford I 
have always done my best to avoid the Thirty Years’ War : it 
seemed such a dreary patch of European history. But in the 
twentieth century there is little chance of avoiding it altogether— 
that age of ideological conflict, of endemic war, of the lowering 
of standards over large areas of civilised Europe, of so much 
brutality and barbarism, the triumph of bad causes over good 


so satisfactorily. Miss Wedgwood has developed enormoush, 
in grasp of her material and in historical judgement, since 
writing her life of Strafford, already a distinguished Work, 
With this book she takes her place in the front rank of con. 
temporary women historians. 

Historical judgement i is very much akin to political judgement: 
and what one is impressed with most in this book is the tactil 





ones, of unreason over common sense: one hardly knows 


which age one is writing of, the first half of the seventeenth or 


of the twentieth century, they have so muchin common. That 
fact itself now gives a melancholy significance, a sinister fascina- 


tion to the subject of this book : one can say of it that, a work of 


pure historical! scholarship, it has a topical interest. 

For the subject of it is Germany, the fate that overwhelmed 
Germany and inade it impossible for her to achieve unity for 
nearly three centuries, owing to the internal divisions of the 
smaller German States, the weakness of imperial authority, the 
conflict of religious ideologies. When one understands this 
background, one can appreciate something of Herr Hitler’s 
over-emphasis of unity—Ein Volk, Ein Staat, Ein Fiihrer—the 
dragooned repression of all local particularisms, the determina- 


tion not to allow religious confessions, with their division of 


the nation, to play any considerable part in politics. The fact 
that we may be opposed to Herr Hitler, realise indeed the 
danger of his intentions, need not blind us to the already tre- 
mendous achievement of that astonishing career, or to its 
historic significance. Whether it is to the good of the greater 
whole that is Europe, is another matter ; nor is that a test which 
Herr Hitler would accept. 

So much of the conflict which occupied Europe for thirty 
years sprang from, and centred upon, Bohemia, better known 
to us as Czechoslovakia. The war began with Frederick, 
the Palatine Elector’s acceptance of the Bohemian crown, a 
direct challenge to the Hapsburgs and the Empire. What 
was involved by it was something much more: the claim 
of the Czechs to their own culture and religion, to independ- 
ence and self-government, the right to live their own lives. 
How recognisable it all is across the intervening centuries ! 
Wallenstein, the greatest, most enigmatic and imaginatively 
inspiring figure of them all, was a Czech. The war began, 
and may be said to have ended, in Bohemia; that country 
was the base of Wallenstein’s almost Napoleonic power from 
which he dominated Germany; he was assassinated at Eger, 
having escaped from imperial headquarters at Pilsen. This 
book is full of the names that we, alas, know so well: Prague, 
Brinn, Linz, Vienna. 

Of its topicality there is no doubt. But I should never 
have believed that it could be made so interesting, so easy 
and rewarding to read. It is a remarkable achievement. 
A distinguished historian of my acquaintance has the dictum 
that no first-class work of historical research is written by 
anyone under thirty. Miss Wedgwood, who has, I believe, 
the good fortune to be under thirty, has written such a work. 
She has been through all the sources, not only in the obvious 
languages, German, French, Spanish, Italian, but also in 
Dutch and Swedish. The result is a book which is, and 
will long remain, the standard authority on the subject. In 
English, indeed, there has been next to nothing: so far as 
I know, only Gardiner’s tiny introductory volume, and Mr. 
Reade’s unreadable three volumes of “ sidelights”’ on the 
war. But I doubt if there is anything in any European 
language which covers the ground so comprehensively and 

The Thirty Years’ War. By C. VY. Wedgwood. 


(Cape. 18s.) 


sense of a political situation, the sympathy for the point ¢ 
view of either side on great issues, without entertaining any 
illusions as to the human factor. It is what one would expec; 
from a really modern mind: the sense of futility about 50 
much of human action, the alarums and excursions, the march. 
ing and.counter-marching, the burnings and slaughtering;, 
Yet there is, what one would expect from a woman, the affecting 
note of sympathy for the lot of simple people, who were no 
responsible but suffered most. Miss Wedgwood says of one 
of the peasant risings which expressed their mute resentment 
at so much ravaging and pillaging, the laying waste (over so 
much of Germany) of the crops they tilled by the men of war, 
the fighting fools : ‘‘ They had prophesied rightly when they 
blazoned the death’s head on their banners: whoever lost or 
gained by the war, whatever religion throve or prince grew 
rich, they paid and suffered for all.” 

From the historical point of view, what is most notable is 
not the battle-pieces—we are spared any more than is necessary 
of them, and those we are given are well-rendered—nor even 
the character sketches, though those are vivid, subtle, brilliant; 
but chiefly the summing-up of the War, the balance-sheet it 
presents, a very judicious one, of the losses to Germany, the 
conclusions that are drawn. Nor are these without contem- 
porary importance. Miss Wedgwood concludes that great as 

ere the losses of the War to Germany, they have in fact been 
over-estimated. She makes the point that before the War 
Germany was well on the road of economic and _ political 
decline: the War accentuated the rate of retrogression, but 
was not responsible for it. When German writers claim that 
but for the War Germany would have become a great colonial 
power like England and France and Holland, she shows how 
little foundation there is for the view. The Empire even in 
its days of prosperity showed no signs of developing in this 
direction; and urban industry and commerce, upon which 
English and Dutch ‘colonisation rested, were in Germany 
declining. She omits the point that geographical factors were 
all against it. Other writers have put down Germany’s per- 
sistent and pernicious militarisrn to the War. Miss Wedgwood 
says convincingly: ‘‘ But in fact the Germans had always 
produced a large number of military adventurers from the 
Crusades to the sixteenth century. If the War taught them 
anything it taught them a slavish endurance : if it is to this that 
its apologists refer, there may be some truth in their contention, 
since that quality appears to be an essential element in the 
militarism of the twentieth century.” 

The most important consequence of the War was the disin- 
tegration of the Empire, the disunity of Germany, the fact that 
she lay henceforth open to foreign intervention. That is, s0 
to say, the strength of Herr Hitler’s case. But it cannot be 
denied that it was her own fault ; and his view of the situation, 
with its anti-Hapsburg bias, rests upon a very inadequate 
and recent reading of history. In fact the Hapsburgs tried man- 
fully to achieve German unity from the south; they were 
defeated by the sectionalism of the princes, and the Protestant 
ism of the north, What a pity for Europe, and for us all, that 
they failed ! But that is not Herr Hitler’s case. 
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RSLOEM MACMILLAN REPOS 


New Novels 


Growth of a Man 
Mazo de la Roche 


* Whiteoak’ standard.”— 


“Quite up to the ' 
8s. Od. 


Spectator. 


Ace High 
G. March-Phillipps 


A lively story of racing, gambling and romance. 
7s. Od. 


An End of the Hours 
Edward Thompson 


The last novel of the trilogy which includes 
“4n Indian Day” and “A_ Farewell to 
India.” 7s. Od. 


Love at the Mission 
R. Hernekin Baptist 


A powerful story of Africa by the — of 
“A Cargo of Parrots.” s. 6d. 


The Joyful Delaneys 
Hugh Walpole 


*“ Hugh Walpole at his best. a” Life. 
Ss. Od. 


The Younger Venus 
Naomi Royde Smith 


“© A sentimental comedy of great charm, delicate 
and imaginative.” —Spectator. 7s. 64. 


Nina Lessing 
Edward Crankshaw 


The chief characters in this story are Nina Lessing, 
a famous dancer, and the obscure composer of 
her new ballet. 7s. Od. 


The Dark Room 
R. K. Narayan 


Modern family life in Southern India described 
with disarming detachment by a young Indian 
writer. Os. 


General Books 


Trio 
Osbert, Edith and 
Sacheverell Sitwell 


Dissertations on some aspects of national genius. 
Brilliant essays on Modern Poetry ; Dickens ; 
The Modern Novel ; Palladian England ; George 
Cruikshank, Illustrated. 7s. Od. 


Two Irish Plays 
Louis L. D’Alton 


Plays by a new writer. ‘ The Man in the Cloak” 


(performed at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin) and 


“The Mousetrap.” 7s. Od. 


prices 


RO DP®SON MACMILLAN ARPS 


Through French Windows 


David Horner 


“The delights and humours of French life are 
beautifully rendered, and the book can be vigorously 
recommended.” —New Statesman. Ss. Od. 


A Royal Correspondence 
edited by 


John Stephenson 


Letters of King Edward VII and King George V 
to Admiral Sir Henry F. Stephenson. Illustrated. 
7s. Od. 
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M. MARITAIN’S HUMANISM 


The True Humanism. By Jacques Maritain. (Blées. ~7s. 6d:) 


THE true humanism, according to M. Maritain, will be a theo- 
centric humanism, and, as a step towards it, he holds that the 
bourgeois man, ‘‘ the pharisaic and decadent product born of 
the spirit of Jansenism or Puritanism and that of.rationalism,” 
must be liquidated. The reason given is that ‘“a whole nomin- 
alist and idealist metaphysic is latent in him. Hence, in the 
world he has created, the pre-eminence of the sign : of opinion 
in political life, of money in the economic sphere.” 

“© Socialism,”? M. Maritain holds, ‘‘ was a protest uttered by 
the human conscience, and of its most generous instincts, 
against evils which cry to heaven . . . It has loved the poor... 
Yet the deception it has caused among men is for all that the 
more bitter.” Socialism has failed because it is not rooted 
in an integral humanism. Man can only be changed by 
changing himself in accord with vital and internal principles. 
“*A vitally Christian social renewal will thus be a work of 
sanctity or it will be nothing,” but it will need a sanctity wholly 
different from that of the Middle Ages, a sanctity which has 
‘turned its energies on the things of time.” 

It will be observed that M. Maritain has little sympathy for 
those who seek anything in the nature of a restoration of bygone 
systems. He speaks of “‘ the fundamental irreversibility of 
the movement of history.” The Church does not die, but 
civilisations die. ‘‘ That is how it is with the civilisation of the 
Middle Ages,”’ and again, “‘ it is impossible to conceive that 
the sufferings and experience of the modern age have been 
useless.” 

The conception of a rigid Christian temporal order with, 
as its ideal, an organic unity in civilisation itself, is rejected, 
and in an interesting aside M. Maritain suggests that it was the 
use of secular means for spiritual ends (which the mediaeval 
theory justified, if it did not actually require), which led to 
those conceptions of State right and totalitarianism from which 
we suffer today. For the rise of these theories to a new popu- 
larity, brief enough, probably, in the eyes of history but “‘ of 
fearfully long duration to those who must bear their weight,” 
the responsibility lies at the door of Liberalism, which destroyed 
spiritual unity, the throne and the altar, and has left us (to quote 
myself instead of M. Maritain) nothing but Strube’s little man 
facing his bankers. Neither party finds the prospect sufficiently 
congenial. Both seek better security in a “planned” or 
rationalised world in which their lost spirituality, in the one 
case, and their lost conception of functional service in the 
other, can be regained as members of a party, a class, a race 
or a corporation. 

Against this drab ideal, fraught, as we know, with such menac- 
ing consequences to human liberty, M. Maritain sets up the 
conception of a secular Christian temporal order, the conception 
not of God’s Holy Empire over all things but of a holy freedom 
of the creature whom Grace unites to God. The institutional 
framework of such a world must be “‘a pluralist commonwealth.” 

This conception should have been, but unfortunately is 
not, the main subject of M. Maritain’s book. The author 
never uses a concrete when it is possible to use an abstract 
term. This habit deprives his analysis of the historical 
development and culmination of Western European society 
of much virtue and makes his essay in political reconstruction 
almost valueless. To talk of the “renewal and revivification 
of the family type of economy and ownership utilising the 
resources of mechanisation and co-operation” carries us 
nowhere. Nor are we much helped when informed that 
the author is “‘ above all thinking of an organic heterogeneity 
in the very structure of civil society.” No doubt it is “‘ towards 
the perfection of the natural law and of Christian rectitude 
that the pluriform juridical structure of the city would be 
orientated” and it may reassure some to learn that “ the 
positive pole of its direction would be an integral Christianity,” 
but .we wish to know ‘“‘ how,” and many who do not share 
M. Maritain’s faith will also wish to know “ why.” 

M. Maritain is more valuable on the relation of Church 
and State in the future, drawing a useful contrast between 
his own conception and the mediaeval conception, on the 
one hand, in which the State has a ministerial function in 
relation to the Church and the ends of salvation, and the 
liberal theory, on. the other hand, under which the State has 
no spiritual obligations. He sees the temporal order of the 
future autonomous in ‘its own sphere, working in free’ accord 





with “‘ an agent of a higher order,” the Church. This 

_to provide an institutional. framework for the activities 
State at once lay and Christian opens an interesting ling 
thought, but even here we are left with an impressign 4 


vagueness. 
‘change of heart ” myst 


It is true enough that a 
any effective reform, that a new social order based On “nts 
humanism ” cannot be imposed from above by any digs 
not even by the mediaeval Papacy. The need for the } 
of the political and economic leaders by a lay aoa’ 
devoted citizens may thus be in sober fact a neceas q 
Christian progress, but is this more than a truism? Yj 
the assumptions of the Enlightenment on the one hand and 
Totalitarianism on the other can be effectively chalie 
and their influence destroyed by a new intellectual Crusai, 
Christianity -will not prevail. 

The serious doubt left in the reader’s mind by M. Maritain 
book is whether he has an undivided mind on these subject, 
Does not this spate of carefully guarded generalisations Cones 
a feeling that the destruction of the present social onder » 
the hands of some kind of totalitarianism will be, on the Whol, 
a good thing? That .the destruction of the bourgeoisie js 
necessary prelude to the re-energising of Christianity: tha 
the lay apostolate of Christ, like the Communist and Fascig 
movements, must start on the land and in the streets? 

The reader of this review will not have failed to notig 
that M. Maritain swallows lock, stock and barrel many of 
the assumptions on which totalitarianism has flourish, 
and particularly those which have given the Marxist versio 
its spiritual energy. The arbitrary division of society iny 
“‘ the exploiters and the exploited,” the legend of a “ workin: 
class ” corresponding to the Trade Unionist minority Of the 
active citizens of the State, are in fact conceptions which 
bear no relation to the realities of a modern society,. Th 
propertyless State is, unfortunately, likely to become a reality, 
but it will not be a State in which property is aggregated into 
a few hands and the vast majority are exploited for the benefit 
of the few, but a State where there is no property at all, and 
where liberty is lost not through enslavement or exploitation 
but through the diffusion of responsibility to the point where 
every man is his brother’s keeper. It is this tendency which 
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is producing everywhere, and in some countries has already 
produced, that chaos which gives dictators their opportunity 
to build on the foundations of despair. 

M. Maritain seems unaware of these facts. The typical 
employer today is the insurance company, not the individualist 
exploiter: the little man today wears a bowler, not a cloth 
cap: the typical bourgeois is not a liberal politician but a 
economic planner: and all three of them are saying just th 
same things about the nineteenth century economic otdet 
that M. Maritain is saying. In other words, M. Maritain 
is in the movement : his cives praeclari are just his own vefsion 
of those enlightened parties who have sprung up in Itdy, 
Russia and Germany to organise Utopia. The formlessiess 
of his political ideas corresponds exactly to the formlessness 
of the schemes locked in the minds of Lenin, of Hitler and 
of Mussolini. Fine words, but buttering no bread for starving 
men! Humanism does not cease to be humanism for being 
labelled “true” or ‘‘ integral.” DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


| 
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LITERATURE OF DISSATISFACTION 
By Hugh Kingsmill, (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


A History of Prestige Values in Literature would be a work well 
worth the brightest scholarship in the land. It would, of course, 
require a mind capable of discriminating between prestige and 
real values in literature; and such minds are rare. I wish 
Mr. Kingsmill would undertake the task. He is of all living 
writers perhaps the least likely to be stampeded by contem- 
porary or posthumous enthusiasms. He has the eye for spotting 
a fake; the nose for discerning dry rot; and he has a wafm- 
blooded faculty of direct unstinted appreciation of real a 
against mere prestige values. Such a history would be helpful 
in introducing a little order into the chaos of contemporaty 
critical judgements. And it would be intensely diverting. 
The written word carries a prestige which must strike one 
as absurd when we remember that it is often the same foolish 
statement which, when made aloud, may be instantly contre 
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dicted by moré competent argument, Embedded in news 


D. H. Lawrence. 
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Mainly autobiographical. 


RUSSIA'S WORK IN 
FRANCE 


By REGINALD DINGLE The world 
knows that France was unprepared for a war 
in support of Czechoslovakia. This book shows 
why We are shown the result in France 
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R. H. MOTTRAM’S 
Autobiography With a Difference 


Mr. Mottram also surveys our English life, comparing it with 
its recent and remote past, and with its probable and even ideal future. 


Illustrations in Collotype 12/6 net 


PRINCE CHARLES 
EDWARD and the ‘45 


By WINIFRED DUKE 

Sir Hugh Walpole: "' The principal figures live 
with remarkable vividness. The truest and 
most honest history that has yet appeared. A 
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of Communist penetration. Illus. 12/6 net most moving human document.” 10/6 net 


IRELAND — THE NEW ALLY 


By JOHN GIBBONS An important contribution to the question of whether or not the 
present partition of Ireland is to be maintained. The Author's view is that nothing 
less than our national safety depends upon Ulster's union with Eire. This is becom- 
ing a major political issue. Mr. Gibbons conducts an imaginary tour of Ireland and 
makes his subject as interesting as a travel book Demy 8vo 8/6 net. 





















DOUBLE CROSSING BLACK & BEAUTIFUL 
On Safari in Tanganyika 


AMERICA By MARIUS FORTIE The story of a 


By ROLAND WILD Sunday Dispatch : A full life in German East Africa. Travel, 
tour of 13,000 miles through America. An adventure, hunting, and life with natives. Mr. 
astonishing view of a people who even now are 
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| A First-Class Thriller 


| THINK FAST, Mr. MOTO 


By JOHN P. MARQUAND Dennis Wheatley : "The story is original, the writing admirable 
and the character-drawing superb. I recommend it with every possibly confidence 
to thriller readers and non-thriller readers alike 
Raymond Postgate (Time & Tide): "A certain best-seller I imagine. Since Charlie 
Chan's creator is dead, John P. Marquand will capture his sales. Of its kind 
first rate’ 7/6 net 
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print, an artistic misstatement turns into a running sore, the 
bacteria being carried by the Circulation of the Press into some 
two million homes. 

When Carlyle described this country as consisting of thirty 
million people, mostly fools, he did not, I am sure, exempt his 
own profession. Mr. Kingsmill is not a fool—a rare and 
precious thing indeed in contemporary letters; not valued, 
unavoidably, by those who are. 

The eruption of Lawrence prestige all over the.land imme- 
diately after his death is the result of his prolonged ccn:empt 
for everybody who did not appreciate his books (which caused 
the most violent revulsion in himself the minute they were 
completed), followed by a more fierce contempt for those 
pretending to do so. He told me once that he liked his books 
well enough while he wrote them, but loathed the thought of 
them when they were finished. I am not surprised. In this 
way Lawrence remained always superior both to those who did 
not appreciate him and to those who did; and superiority, 
like any other claim, reiterated long enough, sinks in where 
the mind is bogged. 

He owes his prestige to two factors. He was dissatisfied. 
And he expressed his general dissatisfaction with life with 
complete incoherence. This indeed was also the reason why, 
during his lifetime, his works enjoyed but a moderate sale. 
Though dissatisfaction ‘is’ the common lot. of man, and 
Lawrence’s works should on that account have sold in their 
millions, his expression of this common state was so preten- 
tiously obscure that the common man could never have 
gathered that Lawrence was in fact dissatisfied at all. 

Now there are really only two states which can profit an 
author in a world which cannot distinguish betwzen prestige 
and real values: he must be either popular or completely 
unpopular. If he is a popular, let us say, detective writer he 
will appease his intellectual-writer friends by standing them 
expensive dinners and suggest to them between the courses 
that he regards his detective fiction as an amusing distraction, 
like a game of poker, and inform them that he is in fact writing 
a heavy book on religion. . If, on the other hand, he is unpopular, 
and particularly if he is incoherent, he becomes a focus for all 
the bogus intellectuals and is assisted in small ways by: distant 
admirers, grateful to him for being allowed to appropriate a 
reflexion of his own prestige by alluding to him in his own dark 
terms without the risk of being either exposed or understood. 

This is the secret of Lawrence’s posthumous fame. He has 
rare flashes of poetic expression. There are little gems here 
and there of the movement of animals and evocation of 
nature. But they are sunk in a mire of—I am seeking the 
exact word, which I think is—drivel, so vast, so deep, so pre- 
posterous, that excavation is indeed a wholetime job. Lawrence 
can only be salvaged by a writer far greater than himself, such 
as Mr. Kingsmill, who in the present work has, so to speak, 
passed D. H. Lawrence through the fine sieve of the Kingsmill 
mind. Cleansed in this way and made whole with Mr. Kings- 
mill’s humour and pity, Lawrence is indeed quite lovable as a 
man and we are enabled to enjoy such portions of Lawrence’s 
sanity as can be detached from his insanity, the insanity greatly 
predominating. : 

That incoherence is the first refuge of a fake must not blind 
us to the special merits of implicit, as against expl'c:t, poetry 
and literature. Other things being equal, one might reasonably 
prefer even an imbecile statement like ‘‘ In Woman we go back 
to the Father, but like the witnesses of the Transfiguration, 
blind and unconscious,” which throws off an obscure poetic 
gleam of nothing in particular, to a plain explicit statement, like : 
‘* Nat had a cat but no rat’; though there are equally passion- 
ate admirers of the Miss Gertrude Stein school who would seem 
to favour the latter crystal-clear method which, they claim, 
throws off an association even more obscure than the former. 

Lawrence has seduced the minds of several writers who 
became his disciples. Catherine Carswell believed blindly 
that Lawrence was the prophet of 2 new way of life so remote 
that neither the disciples of Lawrence nor Lawrence himself 
could have any idea what it was. ‘‘ One is reminded,” Mr. 
Kingsmill comments, ‘“‘ of the company promoter at the time 
of the South Sea Bubble who invited money from the public 
for ‘ a project to be communicated hereafter.’”’ Mr. Middleton 
Murry who, like Lawrence, stirred a protective feeling in others, 
was also a disciple. Mr. Kingsmill says: ‘‘ He seemed to be 
bending over himself, as though ke were his own mother, 
huddling her child from the blasts of life.” ~ Mr. Murry has a 


_ gift of laying his finger on that little trigger releasing enorm 
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-forces, which is the most precious thing in poetic 
and then betraying the opposite faculty of perpetra 
teeth of his own exquisite critical standards a crude 
his book on D. H. Lawrence. 


literature; 
ting in the 


atrocity lik 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, Nat 


‘ whole achievement in fiction is nothing if not explicitness jp. 


reducing a commonplace ‘experience to an obvious Statement, 
is yet another disciple who has reduced the occasional] Sugges. 
tiveness inherent in Lawrence’s “ dark otherness ” to a lucidned 
which makes plain nonsense. “Lean and mournful,” Writes 
Mr. Kingsmill, ‘‘ a Don Quixote without dreams, he rode al 
keeping an eye open for a magician able to relieve him of his 
sanity.”” In addition, Lawrence attracted a number of female 
disciples thankful for his sunniness,.so affecting in a state of 
alternate sunniness and cloudiness, the cloudiness predomingy 
ing. one 
I met Lawrence on two occasions. He had an uncouth charm 
the persuasiveness one imagines of Hitler recruiting men for hig 
cause before the Munich beer-garden Putsch, who, however 
you felt in your bones, was no earthly use to you at all, since his 
field of action did not exceed the expanding boundaries of his 
own conceit. 

Mr. Kingsmill’s book will prove to: be the standard book oq 
D. H. Lawrence. All who value poetic glimpses into life, 
sanity and wit, and who wish to acquaint themselves with wha 
is and what positively is. mot literature, will enjoy this life of 
D. H. Lawrence presented in the light of his works vielfach 
verkiirzt und verbessert by Hugh Kingsmill. Lawrence as q 
figure is more interesting than anything he wrote; and D. H, 
Laurence by. Hugh Kingsmill is accordingly far more interesting 
than anything by D. H. Lawrence. 

WILLIAM GERHARDI, | 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION 


Six Contemporaneous Revolutions. By Roger Bigelow Merriman, 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR MERRIMAN chose an interesting and complex 
subject for the David Murray Lecture at the University of 
Glasgow in 1937. That subject he has now expanded into a 











book. The six contemporaneous revolutions with which he js 
concerned are those which took place in the two middle decades 
of the seventeenth century : the Puritan Revolution in England, 
the revolt whic’: separated Portugal from Spain, the Catalan 
revolt, the Neapolitan revolt, the Fronde and the defeat of the 
stadtholderate by the pensionary government in the Netherlands. 
Since the time of Leopold von Ranke, it has been an accepted 
truism that the history of no one Evropean country can be 
studied without reference to that of its neighbours. But this 
belief,, however widely held in theory, does not always have 
full effect on the practice of historical writing. Professor 
Merriman’s t 09k isa bold attempt to put the theory into practice, 
While admitting that the Puritan Revolution undoubtedly 
overtops the five others in political and moral importance, 
he sets out to show the inter-relationship of the six movements 
and the similarity ot dissimilarity of their underlying causes 
and philosophies. The book is divided into three parts: the 
first gives concise summaries of the course of events in each 
revolution, the second discusses the likenesses between them— 
which admittedly are not very many—and the philosophies 
which underlay them. The third describes the relationship 
of the rebel powers among themselves. 
Parallels ‘are few. In all cases material discontent and 
economic pressure played a part in causing the actual outburst, 
yet this analogy cannot be pursued very far in a comparison, 
between the deliberate movements of the English Parliamentary, 
revolt and the frantic rising of the Neapolitan mob under the 
fisherman Tomaso Aniello. Far more curious is the initial 
absence of any anti-monarchical principle in the majority of 
these revolts. Both John Pym and Tomaso Aniellc—persons 
utterly unlike in every other resp2ct—were alike in directing 
the head and front of their attack not against the King, but 
against his ministers. In France, too, the Frondeurs united 
in blaming the regency, but insisted that they were staunch 
friends to the King. In Portugal, where the revolt was essen- 
tially nct‘onal, the King of Spain, and not the monarchical 
principle, was abandoned, since the avowed purpose of the 
movement was to establish John of Braganza on the Portuguese 
throne. The English revolt, under the pressure of events,,, 
gradually adopted republican principles ;. the Dutch govern 
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THE AGE OF DRAKE 


James A. Williamson 


‘Much the best book on the greatest age in our sea history.’ 
’ A, L. ROWSE in THE SPECTATOR 





‘A strong, sober, magisterial, and yet most stirring book . . . the best epitome yet 
written of all modern knowledge regarding an unforgettable generation of ideal and 
achievement. It is even more than that. The vessel sails under the barest canvas, 
it has the simplicity of a real story of the seas and brings us without ado into the 
presence of the great captains.’ KEITH G. FEILING in THE OBSERVER 


15s. net 


THE | FULL RECOVERY 
CONSTITUTIONAL OR 


HISTORY OF 
MODERN BRITAIN — coininess 


D. L. Keir 
a ree fe : > SPT “4°. : ia 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. Professor of Political Economy, Harvard. 
A history of English government from 1485 to A discussion of the related problems of cyclical 
1937 in which the constitutional development fluctuations and the full employment of 
of the last two centuries is given equally full resources. The author is well qualified to 
treatment with that of the Tudor and Stuart range from theoretical analysis to considera- 


periods. 15s. net tions of practical policy. 15s. net 





PEAKS AND VALLEYS 


F. S. Smythe 


A new selection of 75 of F. S. Smythe’s magnificent mountain photographs, reproduced 
in first-class photogravure. They range over the European Alps and the Himalayas, 
and a running commentary of description and personal experience accompanies them. 
An instant escape to the hills. Uniform with Smythe’s * The Mountain Scene,’ 103 x 8 ins. 

125. 6d. net 


K. F. Barker 
The new K. F. Barker dog book is something more than a collection of irresistible 
drawings ; there are chapters on the feeding, exercise and housing of dogs, the different 
breeds and their characteristics as dogs and as friends. An invaluable guide for the 
young dog-owner. Uniform with ‘ Nothing But Horses.’ 10s. Gd. net 





THE GREAT . TREK THE 
Eric A. Walker STORY OF THE ROAD 


Professor of Imperial and Naval History, J. W. Gregory, F.R.S. 
Cambridge. Late Professor of Geology, Glasgow. 

The story is so well told, and its picturesque, A new and revised edition of this history of 
pathetic, humorous and terrible incidents are roads and road-making, from ancient and 
so well brought home. ... He has made the medieval times to the latest achievements in 
Voortrekkers live again.’ CAPE TIMES. Europe and America. 


Second edition, revised, illustrated, 155. net Third edition, enlarged, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 
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ment of De Witt triumphantly vindicated them. Yet in spite 


of the examples of England and Holland, and in spite of the . 


necessity of recognising these republics in which European 
kings found themselves, the dominating trend of the political 
philosophy of the time supported, with astonishing firmness, 
both monarchical government and the established order of 
things. Ae ; 

In his last and longest section Professor Merriman discusses 
the relationship of the various revolutionary governments to 
each other. His conclusions, based on careful examination of 
their complicated diplomatic relations, are as valuable as they 
are original. The principle of nationalism, in some ways so 
curiously undefined in the seventeenth century, proved to be 
strong enough to counteract such common interests as the 
rebels had. Almost. all efforts at combined action were ‘a 
failure, and the intervention of foreign powers met with no 
permanent success. French interference-in Catalonia and 
Naples, Spanish interference in the Fronde, did little or no 
good to the rebel cause and provoked nothing but mutual 
distrust. The most curious example of such national ant- 
agonism is afforded by the relations between the English and 
Dutch republics. Their political interests emphatically 
dictated an alliance, which their economic rivalry should not 
have been able to prevent ; but the two governments, after a 
war which was almost deliberately provoked by the English, 
settled down to a period of singularly unamiable bickering. 
National animosity remained unaffected by the nature of the 
government in power, and flared out again into war after the 
Restoration. 


In a few concluding pages, Professor Merriman compares 
the revolutionary period of the seventeenth century with the 
revolutionary period of the nineteenth, and from that com- 
parison tentatively attempts to foretell the course of the 
disasters which seem likely to overwhelm the twentieth. Such 
predictions rest on bare and indefinite premises and no scholar 
with even half the qualifications of Professor Merriman would 
pretend to predict the course of so blindly flowing a river as 
human history. What he has shown conclusively for the 
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is doing a magnificent work in relieving 
want and distress. The above drawing 
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about this work at The Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, at 3 p.m. on Friday, 4th 
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seventeenth century is that nationalism, even in its Primiti 
and undefined stage, was far stronger to divide the penis 
than a common religion, a common sense of Oppression, or 
common republicanism were to unite them. It is not writhoes 
significance that the most obviously ‘‘ national ”’ revolt Was the 
most apparently successful. However much the English and 
Dutch revolutions effected, Charles II returned and John de 
Witt fell; but Portugal has remained free from Spain until 
today. C. V. Wepewoop, 


CLASS AND THE CONSTITUTION 


The British Constitution. By H. R. G. Greaves. (Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

THE central theme of this book is that British institutions in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have worked har. 
moniously only because they are operated by, and in the 
interests of, a “dominant upper middle-class.” With the 
rise of the Labour Party ‘“‘ the conflict of classes has destroyed 
the homogeneity of the House of Commons,” and Mr. Greaves 
is concerned with the results which may ensue if a Laboy 
Government, supported by a majority in that House, finds 
itself obstructed by the other constituents of the Legislature 
and openly or tacitly opposed by the Executive, the Judicature, 
the armed forces and the Press. In his comprehensive and 
scholarly review of existing institutions in this country he 
concentrates not so much on legal relationships as on examining 
the way in which these institutions work, and in trying to 
ascertain what manner of man actually operates them. 

The book is from one point of view a contribution to academic 
literature and from another a distinguished addition to the 
literature of party politics. There will not be wanting critics 
to say that it falls between-two stools, but such a criticism of 
the book would be entirely inadequate. It would not be 
wise or kind to recommend it to a candidate for a scholarship 
at a college with Conservative traditions for his sole reading 
on the subject. But it does show how institutions which, in 
orthodox constitutional theory, are above or outside party, 
can be, and in fact have been, used to protect what may broadly 
be termed Conservative interests. Nothing could be more 
temperate and discreet than’ Mr. Greaves’s discussion of 
George V’s attitude towards the Parliament Act, the Irish 
Question and the crisis of September, 1931, and yet it emerges 
quite clearly from the text that at least in the first two cases 
the late King’s political sympathies led him to strain the letter 
of the Constitution on behalf of Conservative interests. Mr. 
Greaves’s account of the King’s action in 1931, with its 
moderation and its final attitude of honest doubt, is quite the 
most satisfactory critique of the constitutional aspects of the 
fall of the Labour Government which I have read. When he 
treats of the House of Lords, the author makes the interesting 
point that “‘it is not until the nineteenth century that the 
peers who hold their seats by virtue of birth seriously out- 
number those who have been ennobled for their own services.” 
He makes out a powerful case against the existing House of 
Lords, and regards its delaying power as, where fundamental 
measures are concerned, “ an open invitation for the prepara- 
tion of revolution”? by a governing class which fears dis- 
possession. 

It is where he deals with the undemocratic character of 
judicial, military and administrative appointments that Mr. 
Greaves most seems to be on uncertain ground. ‘“ Judges,” 
he writes, ‘‘ are recruited exclusively from one social class.” 
That, with all respect, is plain nonsense. To take two eminent 
judges, both recently deceased, Mr. Justice Talbot and Mr. 
Justice Swift, it would be impossible to have the merest 
professional acquaintance with them without being aware of 
the difference of their social origins. Mr. Greaves supports 
his statement rather dubiously with a quotation from Professor 
Hilton: ‘‘ Of 156 county court judges, recorders, &c., 122 
are public schoolites”’ (sic). Seventy-five per cent. is not 
quite the same as 100 per cent. Rather the same sort of 
criticism seems applicable to the curious appendix which 
tabulates certain details of the family and educational histories 
of a number of General Officers. Sir Claud Jacob, we are 
told, married the daughter of a clergyman, while Sir Archibald 
Montgomery-Massingberd married’ the daughter of Mr. 
Langton, of Gunby—whoever he may have been. Whatever 
moral does Mr. Greaves wish us to draw from all this ? Would 
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Second Printing before Publication 











Third Printing in preparation 


LAUGHING 
DIPLOMAT 


By DANIELE VARE 
Author of “The Last of the Empresses,” etc. 





“Pen-pictures cleverly drawn by an artist in words. 
Signor Vareé’s book comes opportunely to add to the 
gaiety of nations at a moment when gaiety is badly 
needed.”—The Times. With Illustrations, 16s, 





WHIPPINGHAM 
TO WESTMINSTER 


The Reminiscences of LORD ERNLE, 1851-1937 


“Lord Kennet prepares the reader for a delightful 
yolume, into which everything seems to fit naturally 
and without egotism. There are admirable sketches 
of rural life and ways long vanished; of a literary 
London when editors edited.”.—The Times. With 
Illustrations, 18s. 





DESERT & DELTA 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS, C.M.G., O.B.E. 
Author of “Three Deserts,” ete. 


“Good sense and good humour are the characteristic 
marks of all that Major Jarvis writes about the 
Middle East, and each of his books makes an 
appetiser for the next. His instinct for comedy 
gives buoyancy even to his most serious pages.” 
—The Observer. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 





CHARCOT OF 
THE ANTARCTIC 


By MARTHE OULIE 
“A great seaman in ice.”—The Times. “ Mlle. 
Oulié has admirably succeeded. A worthy monu- 
ment to a great and humane man,.”—The Observer. 
With Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 





ROUGH SHOOTING 
P. C. WREN’S new volume 


These twenty-two short stories have a wide range 
of background and a variety of interest and enter- 
tainment that never flags. 7s. 6d. 











John Murray CHA 


“BIRDIE” BOWERS OF THE ANTARCTIC 


By GEORGE SEAVER. Scott, Wilson, Oates, Bowers, four heroes of imperishable memory, who strove, 
achieved and died together in the Antarctic. About Bowers, alone of the four, no book has hitherto been 
written. The Epic of the South Pole has been told and told again, but it never wearies and here it is told 
simply and skilfully from a new angle. With Coloured and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

















Recommended by the Book Scéciety 


ORDEAL 
AT LUCKNOW 


sy MICHAEL JOYCE 
“A heartening story of endurance and courage, 
told without gush and presented with a striking 
actuality. It reads like a collection of seriatim 
reports from a war correspondent of great ability.” 
—Desmond MacCarthy in the Sunday Times. 
With Plans, &s. 6d. 


PILLAR TO POST 


The Pocket Lamp of Architecture 
sy OSBERT LANCASTER 
The author of “ Progress at Pelvis Bay” has here 
managed to combine seriousness and irreverence, 
sound criticism and a pungent satire in a mixture 
so deft that the sophisticated may hardly perceive, 
through their laughter, that they are reading an 
authoritative history of English architecture in 
miniature. Fully Illustrated by the author, 5s. 


PRINCE CONSORT 
LETTERS 


1831-1861. Published by Authority of H.M. The King 
Selected and Edited by Dr. KURT JAGOW. 
Translated by FE. T. S. DuGpALe 
“Dr. Jagow has performed a real service in pub- 
lishing these letters, the large majority of which 
have never seen the light before.’—T7he Sunday 

Times. With Illustrations, 18s. 


WHOSE DOG 
ARE YOU ? 


sy MICHAEL CHANCE 


Author of “Our Princesses and Their Dogs.” 














A striking collection of informal photographs of 
dogs with their owners—famous people of all kinds, 
Princes, statesmen, clerics, actors, film stars, sports- 
men, artists, authors—and the result is a most 
wonderfully appealing volume. With 44 Illus- 
trations, 5s. 


) ov % J ‘Nea 4 
KATHLEEN NORRISS 
PLAIN PEOPLE 
A sparkling collection of short stories, full of 
charming people, realistic happenings and pungent 
and enjoyable comment on the contemporary 

scene. 7s. Od. 





All prices are net. 


John Murray 
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he enforce celibacy on. prospective members of the Higher 
Command ? 

The moral Mr. Greaves really wishes us to draw is that all 
the important public offices are filled by members of one 
social class, though some of the evidence he produces may 
equally well be used in support of the precisely - opposite 
thesis. He regards this as an evil because it means that the 
sources of power in this country -are the same as in the 
dictatorships, and because he fears that in a crisis our 
democracy, already weakened by crypto-Fascist tendencies, will 
go the way of that of Italy and Germany. Mr. Greaves’ fears 
cannot lightly be dismissed. But it may be relevant to ask 
whether, in a class-State such as ours, the educational and other 
opportunities given to the possessing classes do not, in most 
cases, qualify them for power better than those less fortunate. 
And can democracy afford to choose the less efficient? A 
Robertson may become Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
Does Mr. Greaves seriously prefer him to a Cavan or a Gort ? 

Mr. Greaves’s argument may leave some loopholes, but it 
never fails to be stimulating. His book can be recommended 
to every student of British institutions. W. T. WELLS. 


A DEDICATED LIFE 


Unforgotten Years. By Logan Pearsall Smith. (Constable. 10s.) 


IT would be easy to read this book from beginning to end 
without noticing how beautifully it is written. So interesting 
is the story that it tells, so amusing are the incidents that are 
related by the way, so engaging and pervasive is the irony, that a 
reader might well lose sight of the author’s skill in the choice 
of words and the management of pause and rhythm. Ars est 
celare artem: it is part of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s skill to make his 
skilfulness seem second nature; there is nothing obtrusive, no 
over-emphasis, about his style ; it is his natural speaking voice. 
Few modern writers, however, can manage their voice so beauti- 
fully, or choose their words with such precision. At the end of 
his book, he has himself a word to say upon this topic : 
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“‘ If the younger generations treat me as an old foge sie 
the privilege of the years thus bestowed upon hing Ela ss. SDjoy 
them all. I am not one of those elderly sycophants and ae 
servers who pretend to like the young. I dislike them in ma tke. 


and disapprove of them in more. Wide and various are the Ways 


on which I might expatiate, but as the art of letters has alwa 
been my hobby, I shall confine my diatribe to the way they rg 
My wiew is that they can’t write at all. When they have scribbled 
down a page of newspaper English, they take no further trouble " 
[In good prose] there must be suspensions, parentheses, py.’ 
now and then for taking breath. . . .-But not only must remake 
be considered; the ear is pleased in good writing by variety ant 
grace of cadence, and above all by that personal rhythm, that 7“ 
which in a great writer is the sound of his voice and the essence 
his style. . . . But can one imagine any one of the younger lite n 
lions polishing a phrase to make it perfect, or searching dictionaries 
for the word he wants? They are much too busy setting the world 
to rights and earning comfortable incomes as they do so,” 


Mr. Pearsall Smith’s is a_perfect example of the prose which 
he commends. One does not feel, as one reads it, “‘ What fine 
writing!” ; only, one is conscious of a peculiar pleasure, g 
sense of ease and grace, the secret of which is not revealed unt 
one examines a sentence and tries to improve it by altering g 
word or cadence. 


This prose is well suited to convey the gentle irony of Mr. 
Pearsall Smith’s attitude to his subjects: he looks back with 
the same imperturbable detachment on himself, in the sup. 
cessive stages of his development from a sanctified litte 
Philadelphian Quaker of five years old into an urbane and 
cosmopolitan man of letters, on the diverse surroundings in 
which he has found himself, and on the distinguished and 
undistinguished persons whom he has met and known, 
Nothing discomposes him; nothing, least of all in himself, 
escapes his malice. 

Before he was three years old, he loved, according to his 
mother, to gaze at the bright-coloured clouds ; 

“** T wish they would come down here,’ she once heard me exclaim, 
‘and let me see how pink they are. I want,’ the pious infant added, 
‘to show them to Jesus.’ ” 

None the less, the pious infant needed, at four years old, 
regeneration, which was effected in the bathroom by the prayers 
of his sister (then six) and a female friend : 

“<Q Lord,’ prayed the future Mrs. Berenson, ‘ please make 
little Logan a good boy ; and don’t let him tell any more lies ! ’ 

“ And then. little Fanny Potts also lifted up her voice in prayer: 
* Lord, please give Logan a new heart.’ ”’ 

Miss Potts’ prayer was granted ; but the state of sanctifica- 
tion was not permanent, and he describes how, “‘ one Sunday 
afternoon in June, when I was up in a cherry-tree picking 
cherries, the whole supernatural scheme of things seemed to 
fade away into the blue sky, never to return.”” One susrects 
that Mr. Pearsall Smith’s sense of being beyond good and 
evil—*‘ since . . . the age of seven,” he says, ‘‘ I have never 
felt the slightest twinge of conscience, never experienced for 
one seccnd the sense of sin ”— is due less to his sanctification 
than to his subsequent emergence from its bonds. 


Mr. Pearsall Smith’s picture of a Quaker home in German- 
town in the ’sixties and “seventies, his story of his parents’ 
visit to England on a kind of evangelising mission, and their 
reception in the homes of the mid-Victorian evangelical 
aristocracy, will be of great interest to the social historian. 
From it emerges most clearly the portrait of his mother, a 
saint who did not lack either lovableness or common sense. 
Her counsel was often sought by brethren in distress, and 
sometimes took unusual forms, which is not surprising, 
since it was founded on a wise recognition of the principle that 
“People always in the end do what they want to do, and they 
might as well do it with a good conscience.” There was 
perhaps an even deeper wisdom in the exhortation given by 
her in old age to a party of pious Philadelphian schoolgirls: 
** Girls, don’t be too unselfish.” 


It was to his mother’s support that Mr. Pearsall Smith 
owed his emancipation from the business career in New 
York to which he was very nearly condemned for life, and 
his transference to Oxford in the early nineties. His account 
of his arrival there (from Euston) and the years he spent at 
Balliol are among the most interesting and amusing passages 
in his book. One anecdote of Jowett deserves to be quoted. 
An undergraduate had the strange ambition to devote himself 
to the pursuit of Truth—‘a dedicated life, like Spinoza’s,” 
His mother took him to consult the Master on the project 
“‘ There was a pause, in which mother and son waited anxiously 
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The dramatic story of 
the discovery of 


Anaesthesia 
is told in 


Triumph 


Over Pain 
by RENE FULOP-MILLER 


“Full and fascinating . . . as illuminating 
on its human as on its scientific side” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


With 42 illustrations. 15s. net 


My Eskimo 
Life 
by PAUL EMILE VICTOR 


In this fascinating account of six months 
in an Eskimo community, the author 
gives us new light on the strangest 
people in the world. 


Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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by JOHN DICKSON CARR 


“A baffling and unusual mystery, the 
solution of which is reached by admirable 
detection ’’—FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS 
“The most mentally exciting detective 
story | have read for a long time "— 
TORQUEMADA (Sunday Times). “An 
ingenious plot... hair-raising horror ”’— 


Times Lit. Supp. 7s. 6d. net 
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NO EASE IN ZION 
by T. R. Feiwel 8 plates, 12/6 net. 


New Statesman:—"' In every way an unusual 
and important book, an ambitious and some- 
times brilliant study of Zionism, ranging over 
the entire historical and political back- 
ground, illustrated by clear ironical vignettes 
of various leaders, Dr. Weizman, Herbert 
Samuel, the Grand Mufti, Sir Arthur 


Wauchope.” 

Cavalcade:—" A first-hand account by a man 
on the spot, lucid, and objective.” 

Observer :—" His excellent book.” 


Black Napoleon 


THE BLACK JACOBINS 
by C.L.R. James 8 plates, 12/6, net. 


The Listener:—'"‘ Has all the excitement of a 
first rate documentary film.” 


London Mercury:—" An able study of one of 
the most relentlessly bloody pages of French 
colonial history, the story of the negro 
Bonaparte, Toussaint Louverture.” 
Queen :—" Throughout runs the protest of a 
deeply wronged people . . . lovers of the 
struggle for freedom will prize this book.” 
Reynolds :—'‘‘ He has accomplished a difficult 
task with spirit and skill. Alike as history 
and biography it deserves to be read.” 
(H.N. -Brailsford) 
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11es 
THE CULTURE OF CITIES 

by Lewis Mumford 

600 pages, 32 plates, 21/- net. 
Spectator :—'' This tremendous study of cities 
by the most remarkable social critic of our 
time.” 
Sunday Times: —‘* This remarkable book 
examines the past, present, and future of 
the Metropolis. A book of such significance 
was never more brilliantly timed.” 
Field:—'‘ A noble book, a great book, a 
book that makes you think .. .” 
The Observer:—'' There is vital stuff in his 
book, which deserves to be cherished and 
constantly conned by all interested in social 
studies.”’ (Ernest Barker) 
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for his verdict, which was : ‘ You can get it up to £900 4 year, 
perhaps, but no more than that.’ ” 

Mr. Pearsall Smith has himself led-a-dedicated life, dedi- 
cated to the twin disciplines of reading and writing; the 
“£900 a year’’,—or something like it—enough at least to 
enable him to live the life he wished, to develop the gifts 
by which he set the greatest store—this has not been denied 
him, as he acknowledges duly. 

His has not been a life full of incident; one gathers that 
after he left Oxford (and it is at this point that his narrative 
really comes to an end) he has studied, successfully, to be 
quiet; but it has provided him with the material for a book 
of memoirs which may properly be called a small classic, both 
for the intrinsic interest of its subject—America, England, 
Europe, as reflected in the consciousness of a sensitive, 
** expatriate’? American in the half century before the War ; 
a range which allows for acquaintance with Walt Whitman 
at one end and T. S. Eliot at the other—and for the 
understanding and delicacy with which that subject is depicted. 

JOHN SPARROW. 


FROM MORALS TO POLITICS 


Puritanism and Liberty : The Army Debates (1647-9) from 
the Clarke MSS., with Supplementary Documents. 
Edited by A. S. P. Woodhouse. (Dent. 18s.) 

Tuis is a work of very great value for the elucidation of 

seventeenth-century political theories. Professor Woodhouse 

reprints with a superior text the Putney debates on the 
fundamental principles of democracy, and has collected an 
excellent anthology of relevant passages from contemporary 
works. In an extraordinarily subtle and compressed intrc- 
duction of 100 pages he records one of the vital leaps of the 
human intellect—the transformation of theological thought 
about politics into secular political thought—and the revolution 
by which the old framework and categories of thinking were 
so adapted to new circumstances that something different in 
kind emerged. Demands for ‘‘ Christian freedom ” which 
meant one thing for the presbyterian would-be oligarch meant 
something quite different for the democratic levellers. The 
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theological structure of puritan thought had tipped the b. 
in favour of oligarchy :. and in a society where J.P; w 

; Bic! . 


automatic elders of the Church an invisible oligarchy of 
easily slipped over into political oligarchy of the wane 
But the old difficulty of recognising the elect forced theorin 
of democracy and equality within a closed circle to give re 
to democracy sans phrase—once the mouths of the * 09 
relations ” were unstopped. The excluded based their chins 
on the rights of the natural man, equal because equally fallen 
Statements originally formulated about those in the order of 
grace were transferred or adapted to the order of nature 
i.e., became claims for the total population (or at least fot 
all who had adhered to the parliamentary cause), We all 
knew that the parliamentary revolutionaries of 1642 had their 
bluff neatly called by the levellers and army democrats, 
generalising the political liberties their betters claimed fo 
themselves. But Professor Woodhouse shows the relation of 
theories to political situations, traces for the first time the 
mental contortions it was necessary to go through to dry 
what seem to us obvious inferences, the painful sloughing of 
the theological skin. The great liberating element was why 
he calls “‘ the segregation of the spiritual from the secular,” 
the bringing of politics under the order of nature. The 
arbiter in the order of nature was reason, common to all men, 
Dogma was pushed upstairs in a ‘‘ Sundays only ” attitude to 
religion, which is the basis of all tolerance and may te 
regarded either as the respiritualisation of religion or as jt; 
virtual rejection, according to taste. 

The impedimenta to thought and democratisation, however, 
were not only theological : institutions and the legal thinking 
gathered round them equally buttressed up inequality. “Ip 
a general sense liberty cannot be provided for if property be 
preserved,” Ireton correctly and finally informed Wildman, 
** You argue against this. law,” he had complained earlier, 
*“‘that this law is not good.” Again the answer to mere 
conservatism was rationalism: ‘‘ The question is, were it 
moral ? ”’ Here the appeal from the Old to the New Testament 
came in as a half-way stage to the rationalist approach. “ Let 
them chant while they will of prerogatives,” said Milton, 
** we shall tell them of scripture ; of custom, we of scripture; 
of acts and statutes, still of scripture.” Independent divines’ 
theories of progressive revelation were transferable also to 
politics. Grace liberated the elect from the formalism necessary 
for sinful man: again the extension of this freedom from the 
oligarchy of grace to all men was an illogical but easy later step, 

The fundamentals of political thought are in this volume: 
there are advocates of the social contract, refounding the State 
by contracting in; of revolutionary dictatorship to be exercised 
for the securing of reforms whose advantages democracy 
in the then state of education could not appreciate ; there is 
Cromwell’s simple ‘‘ What’s for their good, not what pleases 
them.” We have sophisticated and adulterated, not changed, 
the arguments. 

Professor Woodhouse recaptures some of the optimism of 
the heroic age, when democrats were justified in believing that, 
given free discussion in an unequal society, any rational argu- 
ment brought against them could be met and turned to their 
advantage. Were it not for this,one might sometimes feel 
a little gloom at the ease with which arguments advanced 
to defend one position can be manipulated for: the defence 
of another. Professor Woodhouse hints that the theories 
may cover rationalisations of economic and political demands, 
and says in effect ‘‘ What of it?” He was no doubt right 
to restrict his subject matter, and acquits himself gracefully 
by showing his consciousness of a further problem. There is 
another fascinating book to be produced on this subject, 
which might begin by attempting to define “‘ liberty.” 

CHRISTOPHER HILL. 


THE BALKANS REVISITED 


Guns and Butter. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Bruce LockHART spent more than twenty years before, 
during and after the War in various capacities in Eastern 
Europe. He speaks several Slav languages and has great 
sympathy for the peoples of these regions. After an absence 
of nine years, he returned in 1937 and 1938 as a lecturer for 
the British Council to some of his old haunts. This book is 
an account of his observations in Holland, Scandinavia and 
Central and South Eastern Europe. More than half the book 
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“4nd books are yours, within 
whose silent chambers treasure lies ”’ 


HE ESHER PAPERS 


“Voluminous, done with great care, documented, 
dealing mainly with affairs of great moment, and 
so authoritative as to be almost without a rival in 
this field of letters.°—(SUNDAY TIMES.) 

4 VOLS. 


CIVILISATION: THE NEXT STEP 


Cc. DELISLE BURNS, 


or losing ? 
each one of us towards this age-long battle between 
reason and prejudice, humanity and barbarism ? 





FACH 25s. 


8s. 6d. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


1AN C. HANNAH, M.P. 


of Britain’s Foreign Affairs. 4s. 


THE OLD ENCHANTMENT 


SIDNEY ROGERSON. 
ful book.” (SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.) 


important national one.”"—(YORKSHIRE POST.) 


21 WOODCUTS AND FOREWORD BY LORD HALIFAX 


8s. 6d. 


AS | WAS SAYING 


REV. W. H. ELLIOTT. 


are a profound comfort to—=millions. 
with the everyday problems that 


THE ENCHANTED DOOR 


ANNIE S. SWAN. 
and courage to the reader, this is the one. 


one’s own hearth. 


EXPECTED DEATH 


MARY FITT. For connoisseurs of * close 
crime.” “A brilliant success. Mary Fitt at her 
best and that is a very high level.”—~SUNDAY 
TIMES.) 7s. 6d. 


'M GETTING MARRIED 


JOLANDA FOLDES. “The 


give it a universal appeal.”—{DAILy 
By the author of STREFT OF THE FISHING CAT. 


ALL PRICES NET 


Give Pooks Chis Christmas 


is 


Civilisation: winning 
What should be the contribution of 


This book, by a 
well-known historian and Member of Parliament, 
paints in the background which is essential to the 
complete understanding of the recent reorientation 


* This is a beauti- 
“ Mr. Roger- 
son has done a public service in showing that man’s 
desire to cultivate his own acres and rear his own 
stock is not mere sentiment but springs from a 
deep personal need, and 1 may be made to serve an 


A new book of 
help from the preacher whose words reach—and 
He deals 
confront us 
all. By the author of YOUR BETTER SELF (18TH 
THOUSAND). 2s. 6d. 


“If any book was in- 
tended to give peace of mind and renewal of hope 
It is a 
book to muse over by the quiet peacefulness of 
"(CHRISTIAN WORLD.) 5s. 


verve, the 
pleasant sentiment, the ingenious turns of the plot, 
and, above all, the fresh humanity of the characters, 
TELEGRAPH.) 
7s. 6d. 
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"A FIRST-RATE 
SERIES” 


Under this heading Mr. C. E. M. Joad has greeted 
the first twelve Discussion Books in last week’s 
““ New Statesman.” “| for one extend a hearty 
welcome to the Nelson Discussion Books, not a 
single one of those that | have read is boring. 
On the contrary they are light-handed and 
vigorous dissertations written by men sufficiently 
master of their subject to be at play with it, in 
which delight is mingled with instruction.” 


HERE ARE FOUR MORE 


10. THE MATERIAL OF ENGLISH HISTORY 
by F. J. Weaver 


23. PSYCHOLOGY AND THE RELIGIOUS 
QUEST by Dr. R. B. Cattell 


28. THE NEW FARMING by Dr. D. H. Robinson 
30. THE ADULT CLASS by A. J. J. Ratcliff 


THE OTHER TWELVE BOOKS 


7. FACTORY LAW 
by Mrs. C. 


RUDE MECHANICALS 
by Nora R cliff 


_ 


. THE MATURING MIND 


by Prof. T. H. Pear D. Rackham 


n 


. NATIONAL SELF-SUFFI- 8. 
CIENCY by P. H. Asher 


3. DRAMA AND LIFE 9. OUR SPOKEN LANGUAGE 
by Roger Dacaller by Prof. A. Lloyd James 


4. WHAT ABOUT INDIA ? 12. THE GEOGRAPHY yy 
by Prof. L. F. Rushbrook HISTORY by W. G. East 
Williams 

13. PROPAGANDA 
5. PHYSICAL we my by R. S. Lamberc 
. L. Jacks 
15. THE FRENCH POLITICAL 
6. THE RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN SCENE 
by S. H. Cair by Dorothy M. Pickles 
* 
¢ 
; Of especial 

Well printed interest to all 

on excellent Adult School 

paper, beauti- and W.E.A 

fully bound in Classes, B.B.C. 


cloth. Books to 
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is devoted to the Balkan countries, and this is the most interest- 
ing part. The last part describes Vienna during Hitler’s 
triumphal entry and Berlin in the month of the Anschluss. 
These events made a strong impression on the author. Those 
of his readers who had any experience of the ancient civilisation 
of Vienna will sympathise with the emotions which he felt as 
it disappeared before his eyes. Although himself brought up 
in quite different traditions, he brought to Berlin the same 
interest and understanding that he has shown elsewhere. Those 
who are familiar with the arguments with which Nazis justify 
themselves will find here many old friends, and those who are 
not will learn much of official German psychology from these 
pages. 

There is one thing which all Mr. Lockhart’s acquaintances 
said. ‘‘ We want Britain to be strong, and we want Britain to 
take an interest in our country.”’ It is unfortunate, for instance, 
that there are so few facilities for Jugoslav, Bulgarian and 
Roumanian students to come to British universities while 


Germany does so much to help them to study in the Reich.' 


British visitors do little to conceal their belief that Balkan 
peoples are half savage. But whatever German professors and 
Nazi party ideologues may say of Knechtvdlker, the German 
tourist or commercial traveller shows great courtesy, and 


creates at the same tinmie an impression of great strength.’ 


Mr. Lockhart rightly emphasises the youthful confidence 
and vigour of these small peoples, whose populations are 
increasing at such a rate that they will one day cease to be 
small. Talk of Balkan corruption has been exaggerated. 
There was a time when British politics were not very clean. 
If the Great Powers would give constructive help, much could 
be made of the new States. Hitherto they have intervened 
only to set them one against the other and exploit their quarrels. 
When asked for help, they have declared themselves opposed 
on principle to “intervention.” Britain especially has a 
great name, and is regarded as a great factor in preventing any 
European hegemony. But her long inertia has already lost 
her much sympathy. 

All this is sound and important. The book is pleasantly 
written, and deserves attention. But when Mr. Lockhart 
comes to discuss Balkan politics, his judgement is less sure. 
He might reflect on the psalmist’s advice, ‘‘ Put not your 
trust in princes.” Indeed, he shows a naivet/ surprising in a 
man of such experience. One example will suffice. In discuss- 
ing the Croat question, he contrasts the obstinacy of Dr. 
Maétek with the reasonable spirit cf the richer Zagreb 
bourgeoisie, who are on relatively good terms with Belgrade. 
If only Maéek would take their example all would be well. 
But Maéek is the leader of the Croat Peasant’s Party. He 
represents a class which since the foundation of the State has 
been consistently exploited in the interest of the town 
bourgeoisie, although it represents the vast majority of the 
population. There is no need to be a-Marxist in order to see 
that there is a difference of interests between the Zagreb 
bourgeoisie and the peasant masses. When Mr. Lockhart says 
that the old Serbian and Croat politicians of the ‘‘ democratic 
opposition ” lack the vigour of his friend Mr. Stoyadinovitch, 
and that British parliamentarism is unsuitable to Jugoslavia, 
he has a strong case. But that is not the point. The Jugoslav 
peasant cares even less for “‘ ideologies” than Mr. Lockhart. 
But he does care about a prospect for his children of a life less 
animal than his own has been. He does not like to walk forty 
kilometres in the heat of the Adriatic summer to fetch water 
for his family. He does not like to pay crushing taxes to 
support artificial industries in the towns, in which Ministers 
are interested. A quarter of the population of peasant Serbia 
lost their lives in the War to build the Jugoslav State. Neither 
they nor their Croat kinsmen have had from its government 
the least consideration. If Mr. Stoyadinovitch will rule the 
country in the interests of the majority of its people, they will 
not bother themselves about parliamentary constitutions, but 
serve kim loyally. Until he does this they will be 
** unreasonable.” 

Similar comments could be made on the treatment of other 
countries in this book. Mr. Lockhart is a diplomat by training, 
and considers that the duty of a diplomat is rather to know and 
to be friendly to the rulers of the country where he lives than 
to study its social types and problems. He gives in an interesting 
passage a fine defence of the diplomatic service. But the 


whole of this book shows the faults as well as the merits of the 
diplomatic mind, 


HuGH SETON-WATSON. 
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LORD CLARENDON 


A Vanished Victorian. By George Villiers. 
woode. 18s.) : 

SINCE every Victorian is vanished by now, the title of this 
book is not particularly apt to its subject, which is the lif 
of the fourth Earl of Clarendon. This Lord Clatenies 
though he was three times Foreign Secretary, ranked as 
secondary figure among the giants of nineteenth-cent 
politics ; and he has already been the subject of a full-b| 
official biography by Sir Herbert Maxwell. None the less 
he well deserves a more modern and less formal reconsideration 
and the work has been done with singular grace by his Ow 
grandson, who has been able to make use of a great quantity 
of unusually interesting family letters and papers, Mr 
George Villiers is one of those writers who are not afraid 
to weave little improvisations round the bare skeleton of a 
historical theme. He is also a robust and inveterate laudaty 
temporis acti, who is never loth to get in a dig at the shor. 
comings of the present age. But he indulges these dangerous 
habits with such restraint and tact that they rather add to the 
success of the book without obtruding on the attention of 
the reader. 

Lord Clarendon was born in 1800, and had the good fortune 
to die in 1870. Being the heir to more honours than wealth, 
he entered the public service at an early age, and rose » 
rapidly to notice that he was sent as Minister to Madrid jn 
his early thirties. Obviously, he was no product of the 
examination system: but neither was the appointment q 
matter of mere favouritism. Arriving in Spain at the very 
outset of the Carlist wars, in which the British Government 
was heavily entangled, he made for himself a brilliant position 
in Madrid and a lasting reputation at home. 

Though this was the first and the last regular diplomatic 
post that Clarendon ever held, he was before all things a 
diplomatist. His outstanding quality was his charm, which 
no man or woman could resist; and whenever a difference 
needed to be resolved by tactful words, Lord Clarendon was 
deputed to resolve it. But he was also an extremely industrious 
man, who had made the ways of foreign countries his particular 
study. And since it was the fashion of those days to entrust 
difficult and important tasks to those who understood them, 
Clarendon was able to make himself peculiarly useful. He 






(Eyre and Spottis, 





occupied a happy status midway between the amateur and the 
professional. His was no departmental outlook, tied up in 
forms and precedents: but on the other hand he knew far 
more of foreign affairs than the ordinary politician. He was 
an invaluable emissary for special conferences, and the booby- 
traps of foreign diplomats were spread in vain before him, 

Lord Clarendon was never a man of great ambition. He 
steadily refused both the Premiership and the Viceroyalty, 
But equally he was never afraid of responsibility. After his 
difficult task at Madrid, he went to Dublin as Lord-Lieutenant 
at. the worst of the famine, and first accepted the Foreign 
Office on the eve of the Crimean War. He had an exceptionally 
heavy responsibility in the negotiation of the Peace of Paris, 
where his ally Napoleon was more anxious to see an end to 
the war than the Russians themselves. But his worst moment 
came when he was forced to connive at Palmerston’s policy 
of shuffling off the British guarantee towards Schleswig- 
Holstein. It was a bad business; and Clarendon, who had 
not been in the least bashful about using the policy of the 
mailed fist towards Russia, can have relished very little the 
necessity of grovelling before Prussia. Nor did the public 
like it at all. A vote of censure was passed in the Lords, though 
in the Commons “ Gladstone was able to weave so rich 
sonorous a cloak of oratory that in the end the Government 
scraped through.” Cowardice was not then regarded as 4 
royal road to peace; nor was Britain inclined to take sides 
with the strong against the weak. But as Mr. Villiers justly 
points out, Clarendon did not gauge the full measure of 
Bismarck’s policy : 

“ That kind of ruthlessness, the complete indifference to political 
morality that Bismarck’s attitude implies, was something new iM 
Europe. Nobody suspected it because nobody was on the lookout 
for it. Dangerous situations might arise between two countrits 
and be dealt with by diplomacy—or war. But the kind of 
deliberate destruction which Bismarck was planning for Francé 
first twisting her by crooked diplomacy into a position wherell 
she must fight for her honour against odds known to himself and 
von Moltke to be final and overwhelming—this was conduct strange 
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A Life of 
THE MARQUIS OF POMBAL 
by MARCUS CHEKE 
with a Portrait, Demy 8vo., cloth 12/6 net 
# The carcer of a DICTATOR who was famous a 
century and a half ago. 





"Mrs. HENRY SIDGWICK 
a memoir by her niece 
ETHEL SIDGWICK 


with 3 Portraits and a view of Newnham 
College in 1893-1906 
Large &8vo., cloth 12/6 net 
* Professor C. D. Broad, who has succeeded Henry 
Sidgwick both as Knightsbridge Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Cambridge and as a President of the 
Society for Psychical Research, has recently described 
her work as that of “not only the ablest woman, but one 
of the ablest persons, in England during her lifetime.” 


| ARTHUR HUGH | 
CLOUGH—1819-1861 
by GOLDIE LEVY, 


with a Portrait, Demy 8&vo., cloth 12/6 net 
“This carefully documented, detailed, straightforward, and well. 


written biography will fill a distinct gap. The Scotsman, 
“Miss Levy has drawn a balanced portrait with honesty and 


skill."—Manchester Guardian, 





Christopher Hollis 


LENIN 


The Portrait of a 
PROFESSIONAL REVOLUTIONARY 


“Mr. Christopher Hollis combines serious scholar- 
ship and an exceptional gift for describing complicated 
matters in simple terms with high spirits and a sense of 
fun.”—Harold Nicolson in Daily Telegraph 


“Able and lively biography .. . studded with witty 
interpolations, a tribute to the author’s humanity.”— 
Sectsman 10/6 net 
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CHINA FIGHTS 
FOR HER LIFE 


By H. R. EKINS and THEON WRIGHT 


335 pages, 8x54. Illustrated. 10/6 net 
Here is one of the few books on Oriental politics, that 
maze of international intrigue, imperialistic ambitions, and 
diverse racial psychologies, that is not written from a 
preconceived viewpoint or with propaganda as its motive. 
t is essentially a reporter's analysis of what is going on, 
a living pattern of history being made, 


GOVERNMENT IN 
REPUBLICAN CHINA 


By PAUL LINEBARGER 


203 pages, 9x 6. 8/6 net 
As a result of Japan's advance, the Government in China 
has become migratory, and a mere description of its 
previous structure and functions would to-day have little 
relevance. But Dr. Linebarger has probed deeply enough 
into the foundations of Chinese political life to distinguish 
with uncommon discernment between the ephemeral and 
the durable. His long-range exposition transcends the 
exigencies of the hour and delineates the issues of China's 
future. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR THE AMATEUR 


By KEITH HENNEY 


28! pages, 8x 5}. Illustrated. 15/- net 


In colour photography learning by one’s mistakes is apt 
to prove expensive. The price of this book will be saved 
many times, for with its practical aid the amateur will 
easily learn how to take and print clear and attractive 
colour photographs. 


McGraw-Hill 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





J. L. Hammond 


GLADSTONE 
AND THE IRISH NATION 


“Is calculated to remove many current Irish mis- 
conceptions of England. It may do so all the better 
because of its obvious and scrupulous concern with 
arriving at the truth.”—Manchester Guar<ian 36,- net 





J. B. Morton 
PYRENEAN 


“A mountaineer’s testament. Mr. Morton can terrify 
you when he is lost; and delight you when he is 
singing. ... By far the best book he has written, certain 
to become a classic on the Pyrenees.” 

A. G. Macdonell in Observer 8/6 net 





Margaret Goldsmith 
MADAME DE STAEL 


Portrait of a Liberal in the 


Revolutionary Age 


“ Miss Goldsmith has mastered all her authorities and 
produced a narrative which is as lucid as it can be. It 
is a great achievement in compression and is also a good 
portrait.”—Harold Nic>'son in Daily Telegraph 10/6 net 





Charles Sturge 
CUTHBERT TUNSTAL 


Churchman, Scholar, Statesman, Administrator 


The important part that Tunstal played in sixteenth- 
century history is brought to light in this the first 
authoritative biography of him ever published. 21/- net 
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Secretaries may be pardoned for not suspecting the presence of this 
vile and un-Christian thing, even. when it was festering in their 
very midst.” ‘ 
In 1870, perhaps they might: We have Bismarck’s word for 
it that he was never more glad of anything than“of the death 
of Clarendon. “If your father had lived,” he told Lady 
Odo Russell, “‘ he would have prevented ‘the war.” -We may 
be sure, however, that he would not have “‘ prevented ” it by 
acquiescing beforehand in thé dismemberment of France. 
After all, Lord Clarendon..was the representative of a great 
Power : and it is always pleasant to tecall the past. 
- CHRISTOPHER HoBHOUSE. 


MORE POPULAR BIOGRAPHY © 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau. * By R. B. Mowat. (Arrowsmith. 15s.) 


** ROUSSEAU,” retorted Dr. Johnson to a bewildered Boswell; 
‘is a very bad man, and I should like to have him work in. 
the plantations.”” What Dr. Johnson meant, for he had not 
read the Confessions and presumably knew little if anything 
about Rousseau’s domesti¢ affairs, was that the author of 
Emile and the Contrat Social was a very dangerous man 
whose opinions were calculated to subvert the existing order 
of society. Lord Morley, without going so far as to recom- 
mend Rousseau for posthumous deportation, considered 
him a very bad man because his life, on his own confession} 
was deplorable according to the strict code of Victorian 
behaviour. Rousseau is no longer regarded either as a 
dangerous revolutionary or as a monster of depravity; the 
twentieth century has done justice to him as a man and as 
a writer. -His works have been edited and examined with 
scrupulous care and unbiassed judgement; his character 
and personality, so long misunderstood and vilified, have 
been tried in the sympathetic fires of psychoanalysis and 
have not, after all, been found wanting. He has fallen at 
last intothe hands, whose clutches few can now hope to escape, 
of the popular biographer. Seven years ago Mr. Vulliamy 
wrote a popular life of him which was chiefly remarkable for 
its understanding treatment of Rousseau’s relations with 
Mme. de Warens and his wife, Thérése Le Vasseur. Professor 
Mowat of Bristol University has now followed Mr. Vulliamy 
with another “ Life”? which, as he says—and it is as well 
that Dr. Johnson: and Lord Morley are not alive to hear— 
*‘has been written com amore.” 

Apart from. a-personal enthusiasm for his. subject—the 
epithet ‘‘ enchanting’ occurs in one passage,three times 
in thirty lines—Professor Mowat’s main justification, it would 
seem, for writing another popular biography is the use he 
had been able to make of the definitive edition of Rousseau’s 
ee Correspondence,”’ the- twentieth and last volume of which 
was not completed until 1934. His footnotes indicate that 
his narrative owes much to this invaluable collection. _ After 
reading his book, however, I think: that some doubt. may 
be felt whether this justification is by itself sufficient. For, 
while I do not suppose that it will be denied that Professor 
Mowat is a serious and, on the whole, well-informed student 
of Rousseau’s life and writings, his qualifications for inter- 
preting them are by no means of the first order, even when 
judged by the depressed standards of contemporary biography. 
Hurried writing and therefore slovenly writing is so common 
at the present time that it is perhaps absurdly sensitive in 
a reviewer to point out that Professor Mowat describes the 
Comtesse d’Houdetot on p. 169 as ‘‘ something over 30, 
beautiful and charming,”.and on p. 172 (a year later) as ‘* not 
yet 30 and though not beautiful, &c.”” The common reader 
is not expected to note such discrepancies. But the common 
reader, whether or not he is capable of distinguishing good 
writing from bad, deserves more respect than Professor Mowat 
shows him when he grinds out such sentences as: ‘* Study 
has a charm which brings it.about that when it has once been 
tasted, one cannot give it up” or ‘“‘ This was too much for 
Jean-Jacques who happened to be in one of his nervous attacks 
anyhow,” or such jocular jargon as ‘‘ the keen-eyed medicos 
of Montpellier.”” The cliché expert, moreover, is sufficiently 
catered for already without the need of a university professor 
to stuff him up with the statement, for example, that Rousseau’s 
youth was spent “‘among some of the most vulgar social 
elements of the lax eighteenth century” or with such thin 
hot air as ‘‘ Romance, Reason, Morality formed Rousseau’s 
philosophy of life.” 





SSS 
Professor Mowat’s style might seem less tedious and 
to a sensitive ear less grating, and his biography Might hayg 
been redeemed from the commonplace, if he had s 
in creating from the mass of facts which clutter up his 
a clear and integrated impression of Rousseau’s ¢ 
The facts are there all right, but too many of them are ime: 
levant and not a few redundant; they serve to tell g st 
and that is all. Unfortunately, Professor Mowat does 2 
always make the best use of the available facts or prefers not! 
to face their implications. Thus, he dismisses Rousseay’s 
sexual relations with his mother-surrogate, Mme. de W. 
in nine lines and speaks of his “‘ sordid relations ” with the 
pathetic Thérése Le Vasseur as “his supreme disaster” 
though he is forced to admit that she was responsible foe 
giving her lover more happiness than, by academic standards, 
the circumstances of their ‘‘ irregular liaison ” warranted, 
In short, Professor Mowat is not a realist. He is thrilley 
by the beauty of Rousseau’s prose; he broods lovingly over 
the romantic scenery that Rousseau cherished; and, a a 
professional historian, he can appreciate the significance gf 
Rousseau’s writings. But he is overcome by squeamishness 
in the presence of what he calls ‘‘ unedifying details.” Speaking 
of the Confessions he observes that “there is a certain 
amount of morbid, physiological material in the book abou 
his health and his sex, which is tedious and had been better 
omitted.” This is prejudice, not criticism, and I cannot 
help feeling that such an observation shows plainly the source 
of. the gravest limitation from which Professor Mowat’ 
biography suffers. JOHN Haywarp, 


HEINE IN TRANSLATION 


The Poems cf Heinrich Heine. Translated by Louis Unter. 
meyer. (Cape. 15s.) 

THIS is an impressive. volume, representing an enormoy 
labour which seems, on the whole, to have been worth while. 
Mr. Untermeyer is well aware that the essential quiddity of 
Heine is untranslatable ; yet those who cannot read German 
know where to find that quality elsewhere—in Elizabethan 
lyrics, in the music of Schumann, and in the poetry of A. E, 
Housman. Nevertheless, Heine’s poetry is very various, and 
translation not quite powerless to render some of it with & 
fair show of success. English readers will not in future be 
able to complain that the attempt has not been heroically made: 
The five hundred odd poems’ contaifed in this volume give a 
very fair idea of the poet’s whole output, as well as bearing 
witness to Mr. Untermeyer’s adroitness as a translator. Here 
are no masterpieces of interpretation to compare with, say; 
Stefan George’s rendering of Shakespeare’s Sonnets ; but the 
general level is remarkably high. The difficult problem of 
translating the German “‘ Du ” is, for the most part, success 
fully circumvented ; and elsewhere the various colloquialisms 
with which Heine achieved many of his most touching effecig 
are put across without bathos. ; 

Awkwardnesses, however, occur rather frequently. The 
attempt to preserve the original metre sometimes results in the 
lines being clumsily accented on the weak syllables—a fault 
which ruins the musical flow and the harmony of the quatraim, 
Example : 

* She grows frightened and she blushes 
As she sees his beauty bare— 


While the god of love awakens, 
And his pinions beat the air.”’ 


In most cases Mr. Untermeyer is admirably faithful to the 
exact sense of the original, but occasionally he seems to me t0 
take quite unjustifiable liberties with the meaning, as in his 
translation of Du bist wie eine Blume : Ny 

* : “ Child, you are like“a flower,” ~ ~ 
So sweet and pure and fair ; 


I look at you, and sadness 
Touches me with a prayer.” 


where the word “ prayer ” refers to nothing but the translator's 
desire to find a rhyme for “ fair,” at the expense of the line's 
actual meaning (‘‘ creeps into my heart ”’). 

But on occasions when Heine is at his worst, as in the 
intolerably mawkish Deine weissen Lilienfinger, Mr. Untermeyet 
actually seems to me to improve on the original, skilfully 
draining off the surplus sugar that makes those verses suitable 
for inclusion in a cracker. 

On the whole, as one would expect, the translator is most 
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EVIL WAS 
ABROAD 
By John Lehmann 


“Evil was abroad is a notable début, revealing 
grace and distinction on every page. 
Lehmann can convey his impressions to the last 
half-sshade and undertone .. . he will be a novelist 
of the first importance.” L. A. G. STRONG 


in The Spectator 
7s. 6d. net 
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We have just issued our Annual Reference 
Catalogue of Secondhand English and 
Foreign Standard. Books and Periodicals, 
including sections of Scientific Books and 
Oriental Literature. This is a valuable 
Catalogue for the Librarian and Student, 
as well as for the Private Collector. 


Are you on our Mailing List to receive 
the above and other Catalogues? 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
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MEDICI PRINTS 


Pictures play a vital part in home decoration. 
They lend a touch of comfort and individuality, 
and with their warmth and colour bring light 
into the dullest rooms. Medici Prints provide, at 
moderate cost, a wide choice of.subjects from the 
works of contemporary artists and the old masters 
that harmonise with all schemes of furnishing— 
and make most acceptable gifts. Medici Prints 
may be seen at all good printsellers, or the Medici 
Galleries. Write for the complete Catalogue, with 
700 illustrations (of which 70 are in full colour), 
price 1/6, refunded on first purchase value 12/-, 
and illustrated list of Autumn Additions, post free. 
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CARDS AND CALENDARS 


With their gay colours and original designs the 
Medici Christmas Cards and Calendars offer a 
wide choice of subjects to suit all tastes at prices 
from 1d. to 7/6. This year more than ever they 
are a pleasure to give and a pleasure to get. 
Medici Christmas Cards and Calendars may be 
seen at all dealers, or the Medici Galleries. Write 
for 36 page illustrated Catalogue, post free. 
Ask to see the Medici and Malahide Series of 
Private Greeting Cards. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD: 
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successful in dealing with the longer poems in ballad form, and 
some of the satirical pieces, though here the difficulty of translat- 
ing the puns in the original proved insurmountable. The long 
Gothic romance, Ich kam von meiner Herrin Haus, is perhaps the 
most remarkable of Mr. Untermeyer’s achievements in the 
ballad genre; but there are many others. And the volume 
has a further merit: to browse through it is to receive a very 
curious, private light on European history in the nineteenth 
century. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 


MEN AND THINGS 


Thus we ~ Men. By Sir Walter Langdon-Brown. (Routledge. 
Ios. 6d. ' 
INCLUDED in Sir Walter Langdon-Brown’s new book is a 
brief, sympathetic and extremely understanding sketch of 
the late Sir William Osler, perhaps the most widely beloved 
physician who ever lived on both sides of the Atlantic. And 
there are singular parallels between the careers of Osler and 
his portraitist. From the. little Canadian parsonage of his 
childhood, through Chairs in four universities, Osler’s eager 
and ever-giving mind stretched far beyond the boundaries of 
his own profession. From the Bunyan Meeting-House in 
Bedford to become a household word at Bart’s, Emeritus 
Professor of Physic at Cambridge and an honorary doctor of 
Science at Oxford, has been a journey at least as full, and for 
others at least as rich, in the case of Sir Walter Langdon- 
Brown himself. And it may perhaps be doubted whether 
there is arty other living physician who could have given us 
so varied, so deeply-thought, and’so richly expressed a mental 

harvest as has been gathered up in Thus We Are Men. 
Within the twenty pages, for instance, of the fascinating 
chapter on the Biology of Social Life, there are to be found 
references catholic enough to embrace Samuel Johnson, 
Earl Baldwin, Flinders Petrie, Shakespeare, Frazer of The 
Golden Bough, Samuel Butler, Harold Nicolson, Josiah Stamp 
and Barrie. In ‘‘ Myth, Phantasy and Mary Rose”’.there is an 
illuminating study of Barrie that no ‘lovers of literature 
should miss; and the same may be said of the studies of 
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Bunyan, Milton and D. H. Lawrence in the ch 
Psychology of Authorship. ™ "POM the 
Amongst the classics Sir Walter is equally at home. ix; 
shown in his “Return to Aesculapius”; and furthesa 
of the scope of his interests is given in his Passages on Evoly. 
tion in Italian Art. There is much, of course, that will ps 
ticularly interest readers of his own profession. But it way 
be satisfying to think that at any rate a representative Dumber 
of parents and teachers should read, mark, and jnyopih 
digest the pages written on the Style of Life. Finally, § 
Walter has preserved throughout his long and full ex 2e 
of changing fashions in Medicine, Literature, Art and 
the open doors and freshness of outlook of the true student 
of men and things. And he is ‘able to say, in the last Sentence 
of his final Retrospect, ‘‘ The life to which I belong uses me 
and will pass beyond me, and I am content.” 


H. H. Basurop, 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 300 PAGEs 


The Gate is Open: An Autobiography. By : Carl Falls 
(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 

Spoils of Opportunity : An Autobiography. By Janet Mitch 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
Assigned to Adventure: The Autobiography ofa Newspaper 

Woman, By Irene Kuhn. (Harrap. tos. 6d.) 
*‘ Aye, Aye, Si r’’: A Saga of the Lower Deck. By “ Clinker 
Knocker.” (Rich and Cowan. 16s.) 
IF all autobiographies were written . by persons with eye 
the literary gualifications that all novelists (at least by 
courtesy) have in common they would be easier to judge 
with some show of fairness. But how is the work of Mix 
Mitchell and Mrs. Kuhn, both professional writers of a sort, 
to be compared with “‘ Clinker Knacker,” whose life has been 
spent in the boiler-rooms of battleships ; or any of them with 
Mr. Carl Fallas, the joker in the pack, a man who really 
knows how to write ? 

The Gate is Open is an unusual and exceedingly able piece 
of work. Having announced this, it should perhaps be added 
that the first twenty or thirty pages, which are in the form 
of a series of pictures, do not possess the narrative force of 
the remainder of the book. For reasons that are clear enough 
later, the author has found it necessary to establish certain 
facts about himself early on in his story. But if any reader 
finds this opening a trifle disconnected he should begin a 
the chapter called ‘‘ The Bo Tree.” 

Mr. Fallas, at the age of twenty-one, went out to Ceylon 
to work on a newspaper. His account of Sinhalese life is 
delicious. For example, the carol-singers on_ elephants 
chanting ‘‘ Good King Wenceslas.” From there he moved 
further East and stayed for some time in Japan, a country 
about which he makes some entertaining comments. Thene 
his wanderings brought him to San Francisco. Lack of 
money and other considerations caused him to decide to work 
his way home from here.- He signed up on a sailing-ship 
bound for Liverpool. After some six months he reached 
England, via Cape Horn, and received a Board of Trade 
seaman’s discharge ticket, with this rating: ‘‘ Boy. Character 
—very good.. Ability—very good.” 

It is one of Mr. Fallas’s virtues as a writer that, while he 
is never at pains to impress us with the fact that he is a tough 
guy, he never sentimentalises the bitter realities of life at sea 
He describes the people who surrounded him with good humour 
and acuteness ; but he does not give the impression (such 3 
might be gathered from an earlier generation of marine 
writers) that only among old shellbacks are men of genuine 
culture and character to be found. And for those who enjoy 
accounts of storms, there is a very good one. In short, The 
Gate is Open—as its publisher says—is almost everyone’s book. 

Like Mr. Fallas, Miss Janet Mitchell has travelled widely. 
Of distinguished Australian stock, she is obviously courageous 
capable, and hard-working. However, in spite of a workman- 
like style she does not handle with entire success the inordinate 
amount of material in the hands of an autobiographer. Some- 
one like, say, Mr. Bruce Lockhart can explain with clearness 
the seventeenth stage in the political collapse of the Russiaf 
Empire and include a few well-chosen sentences that describe 


what fun he had that evening at a cabaret, but that sort.of 


writing needs skill and experience. Miss Mitchell, who 
stated to be the only British woman journalist to make th 
journey to Mukden and Harbin when the Japanese wett 
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“During the more than thirty years that I was 
in practice in London nothing distressed and 
impressed me more than the almost universal 
prevalence of disfiguring and crippling affections 
of the feet.”” 


Realising that the wearing of faultily-shaped shoes 
affected not only the feet but the whole body 
and the nervous system, Sir Herbert searched 
far and wide to find the ideal shoe. Finally, 
ater years of experiment and thought, he 
designed the shoe that now bears his name and 
which is proving such a boon to men and women 
everywhere. 


SIR HERBERT BARKER SHOES ARE 
OBTAINABLE FROM APPOINTED SHOE 
FITTERS IN ALL LARGE TOWNS. 


Write for a copy of the 
booklet—a postcard will do. 


NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD., 
Dept. 7, Northampton 


Sir Herbert Barker 





hoes For Semen : 


For men 
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MODEL ‘C’ IS SUITABLE FOR MOST HOUSEHOLDS 


You can have an AGA cooker in your home 


Think of it! 
now for 7/11 a week and all the fuel it needs for 4 years 


without extra cost. This is the “AGA 4-YEAR PLAN ”’— 
the cheapest way of owning the finest cooker! At the 
end of 4 years the AGA is yours and then there is only 
fuel to pay for. And the fuel consumption of the AGA 
cooker is guaranteed not to exceed a certain fixed amount 
—the lowest in the world. The AGA needs fuelling only 
once in 12 hours, yet it is always instantly ready to cook 
anything—first thing in the morning, last thing at night 
—because every cooking point is kept at the correct tem- 
perature. Of all stoves the AGA is the most economical 
and the one that gives you most leisure. 


The acquisition of an AGA cooker is, of course, subject to an initial 
payment—for delivery, erection and insurance only. 


POST COUPON NOW for particulars of the 
| “AGA 4-YEAR PLAN ”—the cheapest way of 


| owning the finest cooker in the world om am = = =m = my 


‘ Aga Heat Limited, § Orchard House, 30 Orchard Street, London, W.1. a 
B Showrooms: 20 North Audley Street, London, W.1. (Telephone. Mayfair 6131) & 
a 
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a 
The word AGA is the registered Trade Mark of Aga Heat i 
Limited (Proprietors : Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 
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occupying Manchuria, finds difficulty in striking a mean 
between the descriptive,» historical, and» purely personal 
elements that make up her story. She is most at home in 
the world of conferences, delegates, and eager feminine 
cnthusiasms, that hang like a fog round Geneva. She tells 
us she has lost her carly belief in Causes. She should avoid 
them; or the old craving will return. Perhaps the best part 
of Spoils of Opportunity describes how the author became 
the organiser of “‘a State-Wide Thrift Campaign in New 
South Wales,” a task that must have needed as much courage 
as braving the Chinese bandits. 

Like Miss Mitchell, Mrs. Kuhn, who is an American, is 
much-travelled, a herd worker and ro less inclined to take 
herself seriously. There the likeness ends, tecause Miss 
Mitchell is never guilty of the excesses of overwriting, arch iess, 
and triviality that go to make up the bulk of Assigned to 
Adventure. Mrs. Kuhn worked in the Paris office of the 
Chicago Tribune and was in the Rhineland with the American 
army of occupation. Later she went to the East, was employed 
on the China Press, returned to America, and eventually 
found herself writing dialogue in Hollywood: 

“So I wrote a book in order’ to live it over again [she says] the 
whole crazy, glorious, mad adventure to which destiny’ assigned 
me... to live close to reality is really to live.” 


Unfortunately it is little or no help in learning to write. 
However, Mrs. Kuhn (who was, incidentally, née Corbally 
and is very “insistent‘on her Irishness) brought Lack one 
important lesson from the Orient: 


“As time went on after he gave me this capsule of masculine 
thought to swallow I grew to understand that it is more important 
to let an adult man do what he considers right than try to impose 
my view on him. How can I be sure mine is better or more right, 
anyway ? 

At Icast in the eyes of the author’s male acquaintances this 
discovery must have justified her visit to China. 

“ Aye, Aye, Sir,” as some will have guessed from the title, 
deals with life at sea. Its anonymous author was a stoker 
in the Navy, whose service included the whole period of the 
War. ‘‘I do not cxpect this book to stand upon its literary 
merit,” he writes in his preface, “‘ but upon its felicity of 
diction and homeliness of expression.” After that it is 
disappointing to find a chapter beginning: 

“New York! City of skyscrapers ever striving to reach higher 
into cthercal realms. New York the aspiring! How many mortals 
have walked your streets with thoughts as aspiring as your towering 
skyscrapers.” 

There is a good deal of this sort of thing in “Aye, Aye, Sir,” 
end it clogs the works. No Coubt writing simply is one of 
the most difficult of arts to achieve; but that is no excuse 
for going to the lengths quoted. However, everyone should 
be taking a keen interest in the Navy at the present moment, 
and those who are prepared to skip Clinker Knocker’s outbreaks 
of purple, and to disregard his experiments with time, will 
find some interesting information about life on the lower 
deck in peace and war. Dark hints in the earlier chapters 
that threaten descriptions of the sinister underworld of Eastern 
ports need give prospective readers no cause for alarm. 


ANTHONY POWELL. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE IN GERMANY 


What Hitler Did To Us. By Eva Lips. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
Mrs. Lips is the wife of the distinguished . anthropologist 
who was once head of the Rautenstrauch-Joest Museum in 
Cologne, wrote The Savage Hits Back, and now occupies a 
post at the University of Chicago. Her book is the story 
of “ how, in the course of the Hitler Revolution, Professor 
Lips- lost his job, his income, his friends, his students, his 
home and his country.” She is not a wholly sympathetic 


‘author; her writing is riddled with the whimsicality which 


is the curse of many cultivated women and betrays a naive 
self-satisfaction which is not entirely justified. But even 
her faults are so typical of the environment she describes 
that they add to the value of her narrative as a_ historical 
document. As such, it has very great merits. It illustrates 
one extremely important aspect of National Socialism—the 
war against culture—and describes the inevitable fate of the 
middle-class intelligentsia under a Nazi régime. Professor 
Lips suffered neither torture nor imprisonment: the lesson 
of his experience is that even without her concentration camps 
Nazi Germany would still have no claim to be called civilised. 


a 


Professor Lips’ sin was that he believed a scientist and 
scholar should be exclusively interested in truth. He y : 
to use his position, and to allow his museum to be Used 
propagate official doctrines which he knew to bg “he 
National Socialism cannot tolerate such men. And ie 

to 














































anthropologist Professor Lips was particularly exposed 
danger. For to Nazis anthropology is merely a Means ¢f 
giving authority to the lies of “‘racialism”; and Professy 
Lips’ book was designed to show how ridiculous Nordic ns 
tensions often seem in the childishly penetrating eyes 
their savage subjects. The Savage Hits Back is an admirahj 
book which shows the Nordic Man as a King who ine 
clothes. Professor Lips’ position soon became untenable afte 
Hitler came to power. He lost the salary and pension . 
which he was legally entitled ; he was deprived of any oppor: 
tunity of continuing his scientific work, and he was force4 
into an exhausting struggle to retain possession of the Origing| 
material arduously collected for his book. The Weapons ¢f 
the authorities were the lies, threats, blackmail, slander, Police 
persecution, delation which make up the liberties of the 
subject in Germany today. One of the most imporgy 


points of Mrs. Lips’ story is to show how quickly they became 


a normal feature in German life; one of the most repulsive 
is the servility and cowardice of the great mass of Germ 
academicians in a crisis which challenged everything fy 
which they are supposed, and once claimed, to stand. 
evidently have not changed much since the days when the 
were attacked for precisely these faults by Nietzsche. 
Professor Lips’ case is the clearer because he was neither 


. Jew, nor a Marxist, nor a Pacifist. It was simply and pure 


devotion to scientific truth that the Nazis attacked in hin, 
For he was what is called ‘‘ completely unpolitical,” which tp 
irany people will make his misfortunes the more unjust. Ye 
in one sense this was the real seed of these misfortunes, Forit 
was the attitude of the entire class to which Professor Lips 
belonged, the famous intelligentsia of Germany, which in its 
search for truth completely ignored what was happening in the 
street, the misery of millions and the sinister pretensions of the 
few. The orator from Braunau was despised as an ignorant 
demagogue, the aspirations and sufferings of the workers were 
not worth the attention of University Professors. It js 
not surprising that when their doom stared them in the face 
they hardly recognised it, did not understand it, and could do 





nothing against it. Their fate may be tragic, but not for the 
reasons given in this book. It is of no importance that Professor 
Lips and his wife lost the possessions so lovingly described, 
the pretty little villa in the suburbs with the roses in the garden, 
the books in the library, the artistic objects, the devoted servai, 
the dog almost human, the week-end cottage. © It is important 
that, through “political indifference,” the German intéll- 
gentsia after the War proved themselves so utterly incapable 
of comprehending and mastering the problems with, wit 
they were faced. Their complete collapse, sordid and shame 
ful, before the brutality and barbarism of the Nazis after Hitl 
had forcibly solved their problems for them is only a sign and 
result of their impotence to solve them for themselves.°A 
few, like Professor Lips, emerged from their terrible ordeal 
with their personal honour and integrity saved ; but even ths 
cannot acquit them of their great responsibility for the degrads 
tion of culture from which they were the first to suffer. 
Goronwy REBS. 


VOGUE’S EYE VIEW 


Cecil Beaton’s New York. Illustrated from drawings by tk 
Author and from photegraphs by the Author and others 
(Batsford. 10s. €d.) 

Tue lively jacket of this book, and Mr. Beaton’s own reputation, 

make it natural that the reader should come to it expecting’ 

picture book with a little not very important commentay 
written around the pictures. The pictures are, indeed, admit 
able whether they are ‘straight photographs or the ingeniots 
compositions that have made Mr. Beaton famous or his drawing 
that make their point so well. But the text is not negligible 

Mr. Beaton is deeply interested in the pictorial sides of life 

especially those pictorial aspects that are the results of wealth 

and leisure or the aspects whose drabness or wretchedness 8 

seen with the eye of a visitor from a pent-house. The politi 

and social problems of modern New York, whether they affet 
the Bowery or Park Avenue, are not Mr. Beaton’s business; 
he does make a few not very acute or accurate statements and 
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reflections ‘on these themes but’ their*triteness: or .even their 
falsity does not matter.- Even the problem of race hostility in 
New York, on which Mr. Beaton might have profitably told 
us more, is dismissed in a paragraph or two. 

** New York contains more people than the other greatest 
cities of America combined.” This is not true from the point 
of view of the mere statistical counter of heads, but Mr. Beaton’s 
New York contains far more than eight times more people and 
places worthy of being photographed or written about than do 
all the big cities of America put together. The range of Mr. 
Beaton’s camera and pen is wide; the ghettos of the lower 
east side and the lavish apartments round Central Park; flop 
houses and the smart hotels and restaurants; Roseland and 
**21”; the automat and the Colony. What is missing is the 
middle-class sections and suburbs; they seem dull and-no 
doubt they are. But the smart ladies and the smart hat- 
check girls, the ‘‘ colyumists ” and the artists, with all their 
haunts, including those temples of the Bona Dea which were 
secret to men until Miss Claire Booth got to work ; these men, 
women and places Mr. Beaton: has studied with loving care. 

The number of guides to the splendours and miseries of 
New York is large, but none of them has quite the quality of 
this one. Mr. Beaton’s strong point is his serious frivolity. 
He does not think that ‘‘ El Morocco” or the “ Algonquin ” 
are of world-shaking importance, yet he thinks that their 
curious life deserves serious description on its own terms. 
He never laughs or sneers at his models ; he is aware that ‘‘ café 
society ” is decidedly artificial and, without going to the rude 
lengths of Variety which once printéd dn attack on ‘“‘ Café 
Society on the Cuff,” he knows that its appearance of wealth is 
sometimes more deceptive than its appearance of happiness. 

That seriousness has, of course, its drawbacks. It is a friend 
not an enemy of modern art who writes of drawings by schizo- 
phrenic children that “‘ it is astonishing to find that compositions 
which would make demands on the energy. and vitality: of a 
trained and mature master are blithely tackled by mentally 
unsound children.” It is Mr. Beaton who tells us that the 
husband of Mrs. Harrison Williams is ‘‘ an American Buddha ” 
and that Mrs. Frederick Freylinghuysen ‘“‘is guilty of such 
chic that it évén permeates her food.” But perhaps Mr. 
Beaton, who laments the American distaste for irony that he says 
he has observed, is pulling his friends’ legs. But Negro 
homosexuals, the manners of taxi-drivers, the dowdiness of the 
Metropolitan, the splendours of New York hospitals, all are 
set down here with clarity and a sense of proportion. Only 
an ungrateful reader will worry about statistics or be distressed 
to find, on the same page, the rhythm of a song by Miss Ethel 
Merman maimed and a puzzling reference to “ Raphael’s ‘ La 
Belle Ferroniére.’”’ Pedants who can leave their pedantry at 
home can enjoy themselves in Cecil Beaton’s New York—if 
they don’t read his parodies of Time and the New Yorker. 

D. W. BROGAN. 


HINGEING ON HOMICIDE 


The Crooked Hinge. By John Dickson Carr. (Hamish Hamilton. 


7s. 6d.) 
For Murder Will Speak. By J. J. Connington. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Death Flies Low. By Neal Shepherd. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Cradled In Murder. By Rudd Fleming. (Hamish Hamilton. 
7s. 6d.) 
Documents Marked ‘*‘ Secret.’’ By John Gloag. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Traitor’s Way. By Bruce Hamilton. (Cresset Press. 7s. 6d.) 
The Fatal Holiday By Belton Cobb. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
Tell Death to Wait. By Anita Boutell. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
Death of an Innocent. By John Newton Chance. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
How Did Elmer Die? By Geoffrey Philip West. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
The Embarrassed Murderer. By Gail Stockwell. . (The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d.) 
Ir is possible that a few curmudgeonly pedants may have 
objected to Mr. Carr’s earlier books on the score of over- 
fantastication. Yet his fantastic whorls and flourishes have 
seldom been, like icing-sugar piped on to a cake, mere adorn- 
ment: they have not only created atmosphere but usually 
held the key of the plot. This is more than ever true of The 
Crooked Hinge, which is his best story and a-safe bet for the 
est detective novel of the year. The ‘‘ Golden Hag,” for 
instance, that strange automaton which runs amok in Farnleigh 
Court and nearly rubs out the redoubtable Dr. Fell himself, 
is not just a pleasant conceit: it contains the murderer’s 
secret, and tells us how he was able to despatch his victim in 
the sinister, sunken rese-garden, unseen himself though his 


re 
victim was in full view of witnesses. The book opens With 
very pretty problem in identity, two men Claiming the * 
and estate of Sir John Farnleigh : then, paradoxically, ~ 
the rightful heir but the proved: impostor who is m : 
humour, witchcraft, alarums and excursions enliven the jse,. 
and Dr. Fell brings the case to an end with—in his own Phrase 
“* a stinger whang in the gold.” 

The real villain of Mr. Connington’s novel is not the Murderee 
but an anonymous-letter. writer. This -person, depicted j 
subdued but very effective colours, drives another . 
to suicide and is an integral part of the main murder-plot, : 
makes us wish for a full-length psychological study of a Poison. 
pen writer (how well Mr. Iles, for instance, could do this): 
but, in the meanwhile, Mr. Gonnington gives us ‘an extn. 
ordinarily interesting account of the. methods employed by the 
Investigation Branch of the Post Office to expose these pea 
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There is a very cute alibi here, too, and some matérial % ih F 


will exercise the radio enthusiast. I thought .the my 
was unduly reckless to speak over the telephone : but, 
undemonstrative way, Mr. Connington has presented ‘yg. 
a real teaser, and every credit is due to Sir Clinton D 
for solving it. I'did not Care very much for Mr. Shephetdy 
first book, mainly because his detective had a habit of patronis. 
ing his subordinates. Inspector Tandy has now got over this 
habit, and Death -Flies Low~is~ highly to be recommended 
especially to those who are interested in scientific detection, 
The setting is an aircraft components factory attached to a 
experimental station. One of the key men there is murdered: 
Tandy, writhing in the toils of red tape which are most amy. 
ingly described by the author, has to find out whether it js 
sabotage or a private killing. The victim appears to hay 
been struck by an invisible hammer (his neck is broken, yet 
there are no marks of violence on his face): I guessed th 
method at once, but this did not diminish my interest in a book 
which shows Mr. Shepherd as a promising successor to the 
mantle of Freeman Wills Crofts. 

Cradled In Murder is a queer, Faulkner-ish story about a 
degenerate Southern family, a young girl who knows that her 
father and mother have been murdered and that she will be 
murdered herself, and a professor of English, her lover, who 
falls under suspicion of killing her. ‘The theme and some of 
the detail are gruesome to a degree, but the writing is of remark- 
able distinction and the characters stand out in the boldest 
relief. ‘‘ Arsenic shock,” by the way, is a new one to me; 
and even the sketchiest investigation would have shown that 
the professor could not have been guilty of the last murder. 
The hero of Documents Marked ‘‘ Secret” has lost his memory 
and finds himself at a house-party in Norfolk, not sure whether 
he is a G.-man disguised as an advertising agent or an advertising 
agent masquerading as a G.-man. However, all his fellow 
guests turn out to be heavily disguised too, and you will enjoy 
this lively and satiric Secret Service tale with its excellent find 
twist. TJraitor’s Way is a more serious thriller, in which a 
young man imprisoned for a political offznce breaks gaol and 
lands head foremost into a plot between Germany and certain 
reactionary leaders in England to invade Czechoslovakia. 
This book, written before the crisis, is no less prophetic than 
topical : you may find the political background rather vagut, 
but the book’s excitement and verisimilitude are undeniable. 

The chief merit of The Fatal Holiday lies in the pleasant 
sketches of the Haviston family and of George Mull who preys 
upon them and gets poisoned. The crime interest is thinly 
spread, however ; there is too much repetition, and the police 
interrogations are unscrupulous to say the least. Miss 
Boutell’s victim, an egocentric authoress, is almost too much 
of a cad to be convincing, while her chief narrator wavets 
‘between girlistiness and hysteria: her tale has a good slam, 
though, and moves confidently. Death of An Innocent gives 
us a baffling and novel murder method, but little else. The 
detectives are ghoulishly flippant about the corpse, and De 
Havilland touches a new low in blundering obtuseness. Fora 
writer of Mr. Chance’s powers, this is a perfunctory book. 
How Did Elmer Die? features an ingenious criminal and @ 
unusual brand of killing: by comparison, Inspector Ferry’s 
investigation is cumbrous and random. The Embarrassed 
Murderer starts with a New Year’s Eve party in New York, 
and it took me the rest of the book to sort out the jam of chat- 
acters presented in these first few chapters: one of them; 
a popular radio crooner, is treated with a nice sense of malice. 

NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
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HEALTH IS OUR HERITAGE. 
To have healthy nerves should not be a subject for 
personal congratulation, any more than is cleanliness. 
It is a solemn and sacred duty—and it is within every- 
one’s reach. To have calm and healthy nerves is a 
husband’s duty to his wife, a wife’s duty to her husband, 
parents’ duty to their children, 


‘In the present state 


of medical knowledge..” 


Whatever the future holds, the doctor of to-day stands 
by this proved and certain truth: to maintain nervous 
Vitality the nerves must be supplied with the correct 
proportion . of 


‘Sanatogen’ contains organic phosphorus and proteid in 


essential phosphorus and __proteid 


their most assimilable form. 

‘Sanatogen’ is a tonic food, containing no drugs or 
stimulants. It will not give you merely a momentary lift, 
a passing sensation of health: the good it does is per- 
manent. *Sanatogen’ nourishes and repairs worn nerves. 
It builds strong red blood corpuscles to give you new 
strength, new energy. By keeping you always at the 
raor-edge of fitness it provides the one sure protection 
against illness—radiant, vigorous health. 


Live up to life this Autumn: take an eight weeks’ course of 


SANATOGEN’ 


(Trade Mark) 
A brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate 


THE NERVE TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists 
mm 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


The wor) ‘SANATOGEN’ is the Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd., and denotes their 
famous brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate. A ‘GENATOSAN' product 
made by GENATOSAN Ltd., Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
—o M & C eueemeee 




























BALAAN SOBRAME 


When the appetite is jaded and pleasure a 
tale that is told, when the world is a tiresome 
alarm clock and all you want is peace, then 
Balkan Sobranie can 


is the time when a 


work its spell. Like sunlight on the city the 
familiar becomes inspiring, like a headlight in 
the dark even the gloom becomes romantic, 


like great musie switched-on by chance the 


whole world is again in harmony... . 


Yet your Balkan Sobranie is neither drug nor 
magic; it is simply a perfect cigarette made 
by hand from leaf that only a few can grow, 
and blended by the hereditary sxill of one 
It is, therefore, not so simple 


gifted family. 


after all. And you have the choice of a 


Turkish cigarette which is *‘ hors concours’ 
and a Virginia (also hand-made) which has 


lent new dignity to a world which the machine 


has made too commonplace. 


Turkish Cigarettes 3/8 per 25, 14/- per 100. 
Virginia No. 40 2/- per 25, 8/- per 100. 
Russian (black gold tipped) 3/- 25, 11/6 100. 





OBRAMIE. LIMITED 


Sobranie House, City Road, London, 
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By FORREST REID 
The Squire. By Enid Bagnold. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) uncanny cannot be awakened by a mere statement, and Kathi 
ss et tg : OE. -Somerville and Martin Ross. I must confess, struck me as a failure. All the othés thleen, 


Garland of Bays. By Gwyn Jones. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
Lady Crushwell’s Companion. By Bryan Guiness. (Putnam. 
7s. 6d.) ; : 

For several days I have been reading Miss Enid Bagnold’s 
The Squire, taking it up, never reading more than two or 
three chapters at a time, and it has been a curious experience. 
I appear to have been drawn Very close to the earth and to 
the beginning of things—to a life intensely primitive, animal, 
and mysterious. Yet what does the book contain to create 
this effect ? It is about a Woman—the Squire—who is looking 
forward to the birth of her fifth child ; about children between 
the ages of four and ten; about an old house somewhere in 
the country and not far from the sea; about summer, a village, 
a garden, the smell of mould and grass and trees, sunlight 
and mconlight, nurses, servants, the children’s conversation, 
their odd individual ways, leisure, peace, life in its fullest 
sense—deep and quiet as a river—but not the struggle or the 
din of cities—life nurtured, nourished, as it only can be for 
a few, rare at all times, and never rarer than today. A spell 
of enchantment is over it, rich and warm and brooding: 
sleep, waking, the voices of children, bird calls, the freshness 
of morning, the stillness of noon, the coolness of evening. 
The time is the present age of wireless and motor traffic 
and aeroplanes; but they are silent here. The mother is 
forty-four, which is just the right age; the father luckily is in 
India; men are represented by a doctor and a butler; a 
gardener might have been added, but is not. We are in a 
world instinctive, fecund, protected by affection—a world 
in which body and spirit expand in happiness together, slowly 
accumulating strength and beauty. 

I seem to be describing a poem, and I do not wish to alter 
this impression. It is the impression I received. The poem 
is not perfect. Caroline should not have been in it: nothing 
of that sort should have been in it. It is a poem spiritually 
akin to certain of Watts’s pictures—the ‘‘ Charity,” the 
** Whence ?—Whither ?”’"—and the writing is in tune with 
the subject—simple, unadorned, yet possessing an imaginative 
richness of texture : 

“They went together to the pond. The frogs, frozen by the 
movement, sat still. Fourteen golden eyes like nuggets gleamed 
unwinking from the margin. Some squatted on dead reeds and 
immersed branches. Tranced by the half-apprehended movement 
above them they relied for safety upon immobility. Some hung 
by one slim hand like children to a raft. All had been stricken to 
stone by the human appearerce.” 

* She placed her hand on the garden gates to see that they were 
locked. A faint smell of horses was drifting on the night air, 
touched with manure and seaweed. The cold ivy on an archway 
rustled.”’ 

In its delicacy and precision it 7s poetry. And how extra- 
ordinarily effective is that one simple little word ‘‘ cold ” in 
the last sentence. This is the kind of writing that really is 
writing, that lifts fiction on to a plane where it need not fear 
comparison with any other art. All the portraits in the book 
are good; those of the children delightful. Take this of 
Boniface, aged seven : 

“He did not like to be disturbed. He liked to lie and think, 
lie and read, thumb a catalogue, a telephone directory, a dictionary. 
When he was disturbed (as he was disturbed all day long—to walk, 
clean his teeth, eat, go to bed), he would scream. Scream, and 
continue to read.” 


Miss Bagnold’s talent is markedly subjective, Miss Somerville’s 
is the very reverse—breezy, genial, downright—nevertheless 
with her, too, the personal note counts for much, and Sarah’s 
Youth, though it is one of her slighter novels, is eminently 
characteristic. There is plenty of humour in it, plenty of 
hunting, and a lot about horses and dogs. It has charm and 
freshness, and a delightfully unsophisticated out-of-doors 
atmosphere typically Irish. Moreover, quite as much as The 
Squire, Sarah’s Youth depicts a world undistorted by the night- 
mare of European crises. There are things in it which to 
my mind do not quite come off. Some of the escapades of the 
child Sarah seem to me improbable, and the psychic experiences 
of Kathleen, her half-sister, are treated too baldly, too artlessly 
if I may say so, to produce the effect aimed at. A sense of the 





a 





however, including the dogs and horses, live, while Tj 
Kavanagh, the blacksmith’s boy, is among Miss Somervily 
finest creations. He is introduced to-us first at the age of seve, 
when his peculiar genius is already manifest. ‘“}p, has 
the Green Finger, surely!” somebody says, which in Tim 
case means that he is beloved at sight by all creatures Pos 

of four legs and a tail. There is some strange psychic gyi 
behind this, too, no doubt; but here Miss Somerville jg Gite 





at home, she understands and presents it so that it is Perfectly usse 
convincing. ; 
Tim works in the big stable-yard up at Castle Ower fy pe 
Miss Mary Lorimer, who is Master of the Castle Ower Ry. Fe | 
hounds. Gradually his gift comes to be recognised, and he i Marrak 
called in, like a specialist, when any difficult case ‘arises, It js MARS 
partly this gift, and partly his simplicity, and partly his beauty, an It 
that attract Sarah to him. Of course, he is not of her clas. Sain. 
nevertheless, she falls in love with him, and her temperament Algiers 
being impetuous, the unfailing respect and reserve of his manner 
in the end exasperate her. It is a perfectly credible if unfo. EXT 
tunate passion, for Miss Somerville has made Tim muh § pCYP 
the most attractive person in the book, while his natural modesty COLO 
only increases his charm. It is Tim’s ambition to become a ve, SING: 
and it is not until he is setting out for Dublin, with this career J reduced 
in view, that he uneasily divines something of the true nature = 
of Sarah’s feeling for him. He is then twenty-two, Sarah eighteen, aa 
Miss Somerville’s treatment of the situation is exactly right: Iinerar 


she makes neither too much of it nor too little, and above 
all she keeps it on a plane of innocence. Sarah has two suitors 
of her own class, but they are not like Tim. And a vet, she 
reasons—after all, wouldn’t he be much the same as a doctor, 
any other professional man ?—why shouldn’t Tim raise.himself 
to her class, or very nearly ? If only he cared—but quite clearly 
he doesn’t—not at least in that way. So we leave Sarah among 
her dogs and horses, determined never to get married at all, 
And it is a fitting ending to an open-air tale, refreshingly 
unsentimental. 

The biographical novel, when its subject happens to bea 
writer of genius whose work I admire, is not a branch of fiction 
which particularly appeals to me. The external facts may be 
carefully presented, but the rest is bound to be guesswork; 
and the rest, the private life, is what matters. Is is for this 
reason that I hope nobody is contemplating a novel about 
Edgar Poe, who hitherto marvellously has escaped. Of course, 
if he were given another name my objection would vanish. - 
When Henry James, for instance, wrote a story about Coleridge, 
and called the hero of it Frank Saltram, all was well. One 5: 
recognised an aspect of Coleridge, but one was not invited to 
accept Frank Saltram as the author of ‘‘ Kubla Khan” and §| CAN 
‘* Christabel.” And naturally the greater the genius the less . 
convincing must be the portrait. The hero of Mr. Gwyn 
Jones’s Garland of Bays is only Robert Greene, but suppose it 
had been Shakespeare, who does actually—sleek and discreet— 
cross the stage. Even in Mr. Jones’s Greene, though he isa 
less unpleasnt person than his Marlowe, I cannot find the 
spirit that inspired the lovely song, 


** Weep not my wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old there’s grief enough for thee.” 
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In a biography it would not matter, because the author does not °F 
profess to reproduce his hero’s spiritual reactions, but in fiction 
it does. Still,-this is a carefully written,. carefully prepared 
book, and gives a detailed picture of the surroundings in which 
Greene lived and died—a loose impoverished life, a squalid 
death. 

Mr. Bryan Guiness’s Lady Crushwell’s Companion opens 
promisingly, but in its later stages the promise is not fulfilled. 
All that is going to happen to Ursula Prinn can now be foreseen; @ 
while the secondary plot, concerning the love affairs of Lady 
Crushwell’s daughter Jasmine, is neither convincing nor particu- 
larly amusing. It seems to have been introduced for the sake 
of variety, Mr. Guiness perhaps feeling that Ursula’s own love 
story, in its slightness and delicacy, needed some suppoft. 
Unfortunately the support, inclining to padding, is of distinctly, 
uneven quality, — 
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LISBON for PORTUGUESE RIVIERA 
(Estoril, Cascaes, Praia da Rocha, etc.). 
TANGIER for MOROCCO. _ Tours, 
Fecorted or Independent, 15 to 24 days, 
Fez, Casablanca, Meknes, Sahara, 
Marrakesh, Rabat. 
MARSEILLES for RIVIERA, French 
and Italian. Inclusive Tour: Southamp- 
ton—Marseilles, then — overland to 
Genoa, returning via Villefranche and 
Algiers to Southampton. 


EXTENDED TOURS 


EGYPT. 24-25 days. 3 days in Egypt. 
COLOMBO. SPECIAL WINTER FARES. 
SINGAPORE, SUMATRA, & JAVA. 


ed fares: round voyage or available 100/112 
_ Ist Class, £159. 2nd Class, £119 


Round voyage by same vessel—66 days—of which 

13 days are available for excursions in Java and 

Bali. : 

Itineraries and fares inclusive of shore excursions 
on application. 





Her ers ereveens oe 


== SS 
U.K. Agents: 120 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, 
and 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3. 
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| WINTER SPORTS PARTIES 
SAAS-FEE (6,000 ft.), Dec. 28-Jan. 11. 


Winter Sports Certain, Magnificent scenery. 
Brilliant sunshine. The largest hotel entirely 
reserved for adults and families, and a 
analler one for Public Schoolboys. Dr. and 
Mrs, Fothergill will be with the Party. 

EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, Feb. 10-Mar. 18. 
Party conducted by Dr. C. F. Fothergill. 


CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 
4145 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Mayfair 5542. 
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IEDERLAND Line 


*ROUND VOYAGE TO JAVA 
calling at 

EGYPT * CEYLON * STRAITS & 

NETHERLANDS INDIES PORTS 


RETURN STEAMER FARE TO BATAVIA 
VALID FOR 100 DAYS 
First class £152; Second class £113 
from Southampton 

On application, fares will be quoted to include 

a shore arrangements and side tnp to Bali 
*Short Holiday Tours to ALGIERS 
VILLEFRANCHE (Nice) & GENOA 





Apply D. H. DRAKEFORD, General Passenger 
Agent for Gt. Britain & Ireland, 60 Haymarket, 
or Travel Agents 


London, $.W.1 


TRAVEL NOTES 


WINTER CRUISES 


Many people are choosing winter holidays 
afloat this year, and for those in search of 
warmth and sunshine there are few better 
ways of avoiding the English fogs. The 
choice is a wide one: there is the luxurious 
cruise to the West Indies, Florida, Cuba, 
and Panama by the ‘ Arandora Star,’ and 
amongst the latest additions in this ship 
are twe new lounge galleries connecting 
the Lounge and Music rooms with the 
Smoking room and Ballroom. This favourite 
cruising liner, which sails from Southampton 
on January 21st, leaves nothing to chance 
where the comfort. of her passengers is 
concerned. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
have a programme of five cruises for the 
winter and early spring, two to the West 
Indies, and three to the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic Isles. The West Indies 
cruises are by the ‘Empress of Australia ’ | 
and ‘ Duchess of Atholl,’ both very popu!ar 
ships. The first, of 38 days, leaves South- 
ampton on January 21st; the second, of 
35 days, leaves Liverpool on February 18th. 
The first of the Mediterranean cruises 
takes 51 days, leaving Southampton on 
March 3rd; the second sails on April 6th 
for a cruise of 16 days. The other cruise 
is by ‘ Duchess of Atholl’ leaving Liverpool 
on March 31st for 11 days, and visits 
Madeira, Casablanca, and Lisbon. The 
World Cruise of the ‘ Empress of Britain ’ 
leaves Monaco on January 21st. This is 
another luxury cruise of 123 days. The 
Nederland Line, which is always ready to 
create new travel facilities, has inaugurated 
100-day return tickets, holders of which 
are not only enabled to pay visits to various 
parts of the Nederland Indies, but have an 
opportunity of seeing many interesting 
ports en route. Passengers may stay over 
for one or more sailings in Port Said or 
Colombo, in order to visit Egypt or Ceylon 
on their way to Java. Bali and Sumatra 
can also be visited, provided the whole 
voyage is made within a period of 100 
ays. Another way of seeing the West 
Indies is suggested by the Fyffes Line. 
Jamaica can be reached by direct weekly 
passenger service by this steamship company, 
sailing approximately every Monday. The 
cost of this trip varies from £14 to £22 Ios. 
according to accommodation, and shore 
excursions at various ports of call are 
obtainable at Kingston at reasonable rates. 
The complete round trip can be made in 
five weeks. Then there is the ‘ Atlantis’ 
Winter Cruise of 55 days to the West 
Indies, visiting Barbados, Trinidad, Jamaica, 
Havana, Miami, Nassau, St. Lucia, Madeira, 
and many other interesting spots, the fares 
being from 110 guineas. The Cunard 
White Star Line offer “ 16,000 miles of 
Sunshine ” in another favourite cruising 
liner, ‘ Laconia,’ sailing from Liverpool 
on January 26th. This is a cruise of 52 
days at prices from 100 guineas. The 
World Cruise of the ‘ Franconia’ leaves in 
December and lasts until June, 1939, 
covering 44,000 miles and 36 ports at 410 
guineas, inclusive of shore excursions. 
There are, in addition, cruises by Cunard 
White Star Liners to the New World 
Rivieras, Florida, California, Nassau, 
Bermuda and Jamaica at inclusive rates 
with through bookings via New York. 
Another interesting suggestion is that 
offered by Ellerman’s City and Hall Line: 
a Winter Tour of 67 days, allowing three 
weeks in India. The ‘City of Venice’ 
leaves Liverpool on December 17th, pas- 
sengers returning by the same ship, arriving 
at Plymouth on February 22nd. The in- 
clusive fare is £149. Cities visited include 
Bombay, Udaipur, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, 
Lucknow and Benares. The Rotterdam 
Lloyd Line have an excellent programme of 
Sea Tours, with extended tours to Egypt, 
Colombo, Singapore, Sumatra and Java at 
reduced fares. The series includes escorted 
or independent tours in Morocco, of from 
I5 to 24 cays, visiting Fez, Casablanca, 
Meknes, Sahara, Marrakesh and Rabat. 
Full particulars are obtainable either from 
the Rotterdam Lloyd Line, 120 Pall Mall, 

































67 days 
WINTER TOUR 


allowing 3 weeks in 


INDIA 


visiting Bombay, Udaipur, Jaipur, 
Delhi, Agra, Lucknow and Benares. 
From Liverpool, December 17 by 
City of Venice, returning by same 
steamer to Plymouth, arriving 


Inclusive fare for 





February 22. £149 
CITY £ HALL LINES 


tour 


complete 





104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Tower Bidg., Liverpool « 75 Bothwell St., Glasgow 








JAMAICA 
FYFFES LINE 


28 Days - - - £60. O 


(including 2 days’ Hotel in Jamaica). 


35 Days - - - £70.10 


(including 9 days’ Hotel in Jamaica). 


WEEKLY SAILINGS from BRISTOL 
(AVONMOUTH DOCKS). 


FIRST CLASS ONLY. 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS. 


ELDERS & FYFFES, Ltd. 31-32 Bow 
Street, London, W.C.2. City Agency: 
7 Camomile Street, Bishopsgate, London, 
E..C.3. West End Agency: 125 rall Mall, 
London, S.W.1, or usual Agents. 














London, S.W. 1, or the Travel Agencies. 





WINTER HOLIDAYS 


The Travel Manager is at all times 
willing to obtain special information 
required by readers in the matter of 
Cruises, Tours or Independent 
Travel. Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, “ The 
Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE | 


WHAT EVERY YOUNG MAN SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT WAR 
By Harold Roland Shapiro 


IN writing this book (Allen & Unwin, 3s, 6d.) Mr. Shapiro 
has set out to discover what war is really like, physically and 
emotionally, for the ordinary soldier. The material which he 
has used to assist him in answering this question has been 
obtained from ‘‘ statements made in ‘wartime, and especially 
at the front, by the medical corps of the various belligerent 
armies.”’ His method is to ask a series of brief questions, for 
‘instance, at random : ‘‘ What may happen to me after I bayonet 
my enemy in the face ? 
ance at the front? What will life in the trenches be like ? 
What is mustard gas and what can it do to me?” And these 
are answered from the reports, documents, journals, etc., of 
the various medical corps. The .effect on the reader is to 
produce a picture of war, coloured not with fiction but reality, 
which is as shocking and terrifying as any that has ever been 
painted. But it is warfare of twenty years ago that we are 
shown. War today might well be even more appalling. The 
wisdom of insisting that every young man should be shown such 
a picture is, however, by no means assured. If the intention 
of the author is to promote the cause of ‘‘ peace at any price ” 
he has done well; but those who can contemplate a situation 
in'which armed resistance and war may, some time in the near 
future, be necessary-may :hesitate to advise the men of fighting 
age to study this book too closely, for it certainly offers more of 
horror than of useful advice. It is more useful to terrify those 
who are provoking war than those who may have to fight. A 
fitter title to this book might, therefore, be What ‘Every 
Dictator Should Know About War: 


UNDERGROUND DIPLOMACY 
By Colonel Victor K. Kaledin 


Colonel Kaledin, once a member of the Imperial Russian 
Intelligence Service, here describes his work as a private spy in 
the Near East and Eastern Europe, unmasking Bolshevik 
agents. The very nature of espionage makes it almost impossible 
to check the secret agent’s account of his work. Documents 
are generally destroyed as soon as read ; evidence of an agent’s 
activities is always covered up, and most governments, officially, 
refuse to acknowledge the employment of spies. That there 
is no such thing as the British Secret Service was announced 
recently by a British Ambassador to Russia, so the author 
states. So, obviously, espionage is a favourite field for writers 
of stranger-than-fiction stories, and, with all respect to Colonel 
Kaledin, Underground Diplomacy (Hurst and Blackett, 15s.) 
makes great demands on our credulity. It even strains the 
imagination, so narrow are the escapes, so fantastic the disguises 
and devious the journeys. And what spy of fiction could take 
a bucketful of potatoes and immediately arrange them, as a 
colleague of the author’s did, so that the scratches on them 
spélled a message, without even knowing the code first ? 


THE DOG IN SPORT 
By J. Wentworth Day 


All those who have read Sporting Adventure or A Faicon on 
St. Paul’s, by Mr. J. Wentworth Day, will enjoy no less The 
Dog in Sport (Harrap, 8s. 6d.). It is not a purely technical 
handbook—though it does provide for almost every known 
sporting dog a standard table of points; nor is it a mere 
collection of sporting stories—though the many stories it; does 
contain are without exception vivid and pointful. Mr. Wentworth 
Day has provided for each breed of sporting dog an eclectic 
historical survey summed up, as it were, by illustrations from 
his own experience, He describes the exploits of the mad old 
Lord Orford with his greyhounds on Newmarket Heath 
as confidently as his own adventures in Egypt hunting the 
gazelle with Salukis—the gazelle runs at 45 m.p.h., the Saluki 
at. 38 m.p.h. and the hunter has to do his best on an Arab 
stallion. His quotations from early books on venery are impecc- 
able—from a catalogue of dogs in the 1481 Boke of St. Albans, 
for instance. ‘‘ Thyse be the names of hounds. Fyrste there is 
a'grehound; a bastard; a mengrell; a mastif; a lemor; 
raches; kenettys; teroures; butchers houndes; dunghyll 
dogges ; tryndeltaylles; and pryck-eryd currys; and small 
ladye’s popees that bere awaye the flees and dyvers small 
sawtes.” He has faults-as a writer. He ‘has an itch whenever 
possible to have a slash at “ intelligentsia of the sixpenny 
international breed,” a weakness for repulsive clichés like 
*“*'The Young Idea,” and generally a self-conscious virility 
and breeziness of style. But it would be the greatest pity if 
these obvious faults, which can easily be measured and dis- 
counted, should disqualify The Dog in Sport from being read 
by ordinary laymen. 


What vermin may make my acquaint-: 


SSS 
MY LIFE OF MUSIC 
By Sir Henry J. Wood 


My Life of Music, by Sir Henry J. Wood (Gollancz, 45 6d 
has an instructive appendix giving the names of new my 
introduced by the author in different years—Schiph, 
Five Orchestral Pieces, for instance, as early as 1912, Byt 
main body of the book is little more than a list of pr : 
filled out with anecdotes unskilfully told and criticism incom. 
petently expressed. Except in one short chapter on his inter 
pretation of the St. Matthew Passion the author makes no : 
to argue in defence of his opinions. But what more could 
been expected ? ‘Sir Henry Wood’s career has been her: 
In 1895, when the Proms started, the musical public in B 
was small, ignorant and apathetic. The Proms have made i 
possible for ordinary people not merely to appreciate Music 
but also to criticise it. Sir Henry’s orchestration of J, §, Bach's 
Toccatas for the organ taught the Prom audiences to like the music 
of Bach. Now they dislike his orchestrations because. 
appreciate the music of Bach. That the public now demanj 
better than what the Proms can offer is surely the proof of their 
success. But being a hero is no qualification for writing aboy 
one’s exploits and My Life of Music has as much value (but 
no less) as a well-edited scrap-book of press-cuttings, 





THE ENGLISH GENIUS 
Edited by Hugh Kingsmill 


Symposia are never very satisfactory; and The English 
Genius (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d.) is no exception to the 
rule. It is the joint work of fourteen authors, none of whom 
is a negligible contributor: but there is a world of differnce 
between a contribution and a spontaneous essay. Dean Inge 
is erudite about religion, and Mr. Brian Lunn about Dissent, 
Mr. Belloc is dogmatic about Verse, and Mr. Hesketh Pearson 
makes an arbitrary survey of Humour. Mr. Douglas Woodruff 
is complacent about Public Life, Sir Charles Petrie is portentous 
on the subject of the Monarchy. Mr. E. S. P. Haynes deftly 
defends the Law as an intellectual gymnasium in these days of 
formless thought. General Fuller and Mr. Alfred Noyes are 
none too lucid in their views upon War and the Sea. Miss 
Rose Macaulay and Miss Rebecca West are bright upon the 
topics of Moral Indignation and Snobbery. And so forth ,., 
Nothing of value emerges from the whole ; the bits and pieces 
fit in nowhere, and are forgotten as soon as they are finished, 
It is a curious thing, but if a man has anything worth saying, 
it almost always takes three hundred pages in which to say it, 


VOICE OF EUROPE 


By César Saerchinger 


*** Inside’ Stories of King George V, Ghandi, Dollfuss, 
Mussolini, Haile Selassie, Bernard Shaw, Hitler, Duke of 
Windsor, etc., etc.”’—this is how, on the wrapper, Mr. Gollancz 
advertises this book! Perhaps there is a special edition for the 
Left Book Club in which these ‘‘ Inside ”’ stories. may be 
tracked down ; the modest anecdotes assembled here (Gollancz, 
15s.) barely justify their advertisement in such terms and type. 
Mr.. Saerchinger’s task, as European representative of an 
Américan broadcasting company, was to induce the celebrities 
of Europe to come to the microphone for the benefit of American 
audiences ; this book is a record of his successes and failures. 
Some of his thumbnail sketches of. celebrities are engaging, 
but for the most part the book is a rather tedious chronicle of 
negotiations which, successful or unsuccessful, have a dispitit- 
ingly strong family resemblance to one another. 


THE HOUSE OF DENT, 1888-1938 


The late J. M. Dent’s memoirs of his life as 1 bookbinder, 
printer and publisher appeared ten years ago, two years after 
his death. His son, Mr. Hugh R. Dent, has now re-issued the 
book, with four additional chapters so as to celebrate the 
jubilee of the well-known publishing house that J. M. Dent 
founded in a very humble way in 1888. Reading the memoirs 
again, one is impressed anew with the courage of the young 
North-country tradesman who, on a little borrowed capital, 
determined to publish the English classics that he loved ina 
cheap and attractive form. Older readers who remember 
how the first Temple Shakespeare opened a new era in English 
book production can best appreciate what we owe to J. M. 
Dent. It is pleasant to learn from his son’s new chaptefs 
that the firm adheres to its founder’s principles, though the 
range of its publications has been widened in recent years 
Everyman’s Library, begun in 1906, will, he says, soon.reach its 
thousandth volume, 
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PERIODICALS ARTHUR BARKER 

Mr, John Betjeman discusses _ the 


Report in the first article in 
Criterion. Mr. Betjeman sees Sir 
Charles Bressey and Sir Edwin Lutyens 
dermatologists applying local treat- 
os with lint and plaster to a skin 
which breaks out somewhere 

He wants a central planning autho- 

sity with dictatorial powers. ' In ‘“‘ The 
Measure of Kafka ” Mr. Montgomery 
ion expounds in a commentary that 

in Kafka’s novels is regarded as 

(a) having the power of choice yet (6) as 
unable to escape making some choice or 
other, and (c) as doomed to find that 
whatever his choice may be it will ulti- 


always seem to have been wrong. [ 


Mr. §. L: Bethell examines the novels of 
George Eliot with acuity and arrives in 
cndusion at “‘ that bugbear of modern 
criticism,” the relevance of belief. 

In The Modern Quarterly Professor H. 
Levy writes “ A Chapter in Modern 
Scientific History ” illustrating the points 
of resemblance in the situation among 
sientists prior to the French Revolution 
and that in which scientists of the west 
find themselves today. There is the 
belief that we are living on the verge of a 
petiod of vast unforeseen changes, that 
the potentialities of ‘our knowledge of 
natural processes are being thwarted, and 
that on the shoulders of scientists rests 
the responsibility of indicating what can 
be achieved if the fetters on progress are 
removed. A chapter from a forthcoming 
bok by Mr. John Strachey appears 
under the title “‘ Mr. J. M. Keynes and 
the Falling Rate of Profit,” and Mr. 
Lancelot Hogben writes on ‘‘ The 
Modern Challenge to Freedom of 
Thought.” 

The Quarterly Review opens with an 
anonymous but well-substantiated survey 
of Nazi propaganda throughout the 
world. There is a vast bulk of supporting 
aticles, including a study by Sir Charles 





Petrie of what happens when dictators 
dic. In The English Historical. Review 
Mr. N. Gash throws some additional 
light on Ashley and the Conservative 
Party in 1842 when for the first time since 
the Reform Act the Conservative Party 
had come into office with the prospect 
ofa long period of power, and for the 
first time Ashley could test the real 
attitude of the party to his factory reform 
schemes and in particular to the Ten 
Hours Bill. ‘‘ The result was not only 
the disassociation of the party from 
Ashley’s plan of reform but, for a time 
at least, the clear possibility of Ashley’s 
disassociation from the party.” 

Mr. William Rollo describes the 
origin of the conflicting views on whether 
the Gaul or the Teuton contributes 
more to western European culture and 
gives the history of the Franco-German 
tontiers in Greece and Rome. By way 
of diversion there are the Greek and 
Latin crosswords. 

No one combines more effectively 
theoretical knowledge with practical 
‘xperience than Professor Hoernle and 
his pronouncements on the various 
‘pects of native problems in South 

are always illuminating. In the 
October issue of Africa, the journal of 
International Institute of African 
~anguages and Cultures, he writes on 
“Native Education at the Cross-roads 
in South Africa.” An article by Fr. S. 
Santandrea in the same issue on “ Evil 
and Witchcraft Among the Ndogo Group 
of Tribes ” will interest in particular 
traders of Evans-Pritchard’s “ Witch- 





ctaft among the Azande.” 














GLORY BE 


Morton Gill Clark 
Illustrated, 8/6 net 


* One of these days I shall not be able to resist the 
mad temptation evoked in me by Mr. Clark’s book. 
I shall have to set sail in a two-masted schooner in 
Tahiti and cruise off in hopes of reaching Cannes.” 

—BOOKS OF TODAY. 


“It is entertaining partly for the liveliness with 
which it is written and partly for the philesophical 
outlook with which the quartet faced misfortune and 
ruin, and partly for the incredible series of mishaps.” 


—THE OBSERVER. 


ELIZABETH 
WOODVILLE 


David MacGibbon 
12/6 net 


** Mr. MacGibbon has read deeply in the authcrities; 
his narrative is both clear and sensible.” 


—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
“It is fairly argued, lavishly annotated, well-indexed 
and illustrated by interesting portraits of this the 


first Queen Elizabeth, whose long life was so eventful 
and tragic.”—-TIME AND TIDE. 


“Mr. MacGibbon shows us how history should be 
written.”—-SYLVIA LYND in HARPER’S BAZAAR, 


JUST OUT 
GUILTY 
AS LIBELLED 


Archibald Crawford. K.C. 
10/6 net 


“ His handling of diffieult and dangerous criminals 
during interviews both in and out of prisen makes 
exciting reading which would rival any thriller.” 


—DAILY SKETCH. 


ALSO a new volume 
of short stories by PETER TRAILL 


SIX OF ONE 


7/6 net 





———= t2 Orange Street, V.C.2 >= 
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Travel 


ONE of the minor reactions to European unrest this year has 
made itself apparent in the attitude of the travelling public. 
Most people who in more normal times would have taken 
their holidays in Europe have been turned aside in search of 
countries where holidays are not shadowed by the menace of 
political disturbance. _The present situation in Central 
Europe is certain to drive many travellers as far from the 
scenes of conflict as their time and their money will permit. 


Surely, then, this is a time for holidays within the Empire.. 


And since ‘the chief reason for a winter holiday is to escape 
the gloom, the rain, and the fogs which undoubtedly await 
us during the coming months, a country such as South Africa 
offers an answer to this problem of the winter holiday. South 
Africa provides sunshine, recreation, and a variety of interests 
almost without equal ; it can be reached in 14 days by steam- 
ship, or in 5 days by air; geographically it is so happily 
situated that warm sea-bathing is popular all the year round. 
Best of all, perhaps, although the sunshine is almost continu- 
ous, it lacks the intense heat which is so enervating to Euro- 
peans ; and apart from such considerations as these there is 


much to be said for a country that possesses so much which’ 


is unique. The Victoria Falls, the Premier Diamond Mine, 
the goldfields of the Rand, the Zambabwe Ruins, and the 
Cango Caves, not to mention a wild game reserve as large as 
Belgium, or the Bushmen, ethnologically the oldest of all 
surviving races of mankind. 

The voyage to Capetown is in itself a holiday, and the 
first sight of this city—a patch of white spread beneath Tabl2 
Mountain—is something not easily forgotten. South Africa 
is a country of many surprises to the British visitor, and 
Capetown is South Africa in miniature. It is astonishingly 
cosmopolitan; one sees in its streets a mingling of races 
which is amazing; in the shops and hotels is a variety of 
strange fruits no less astonishing ; and always one is aware 
of Table Mountain. The summit of the mountain may be 
reached by aerial cableway if one does not feel sufficiently 
energetic to reach it on foot, but whichever way one chooses 
the view from the summit and of the wealth of wild flowers 
on the slopes should not be missed. In Capetown they will 
tell you that you must drive one hundred miles around the 
Peninsula ; and the advice is good, for the Marine Drive is 
justly famous, not only for the beauty of the scenery but 
because of the extraordinary engineering feat which it repre- 
sents, 

A very pleasant holiday might .well be spent in and 
around Capetown, even if one went no further, but few 
British travellers are likely to be content to leave South Africa 
without seeing more of its natural wonders than Capetown 
and the Cape Peninsuja. It is much more probable that these 
will produce an appetite for more. Most people will have 
fairly definite ideas of what they want to see, and to these 
I recommend the excellent series of Tours which have been 
organised by the South African Government, particulars of 
which can be obtained, before starting, from the Publicity and 
Travel Bureau, South Africa House, London, W.C: 2. The 
tours range from twelve to twenty-six days at inclusive prices, 
and motor tours are available from Capetown by private car 
with a chauffeur. The independent traveller will find plenty 
of temptation to explore further afield; the people of South 
Africa are justly proud of their country ; the visitor will be 
advised to go to Port Elizabeth, the second city of the Cape 
Province, and it is well worth a visit. Many go to Port 
Elizabeth to see the Snake Park near the centre of the city. 
Johannes, the most photographed native in Africa, is always 
prepared to exhibit his deadly charges to-visitors.’ He handles 
them with so little concern that they might be as harmless as 
old ropes. This native, who has been bitten by many of the 
poisonous snakes bred in the Park, is living testimony that 
the anti-toxins here prepared from snake-poison, are, when 
administered in time, proof against the most deadly of African 


South African Holidays 
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serpents, not that these. are to be encountered EXCept in the 
desolate regions. 

The Garden Route to Port Elizabeth includes coun, 
great beauty, but beauty and grandeur await the traveller oy 
every hand. Beyond Paarl on the journey northwards On 
passes through orchards set amidst great ranges of Mountains 
and a wonderful journey this is. From the summit of the 
Hex River Pass one looks down across the Great Karoo, 3 
sheep country rather like the deserts of Arizona; and Be 
Kimberley, where the famous Star of South Africa was e, 
changed by a. witch-doctor for a few cattle, and ultima 
valued at £25,000, The Porter-Rhodes stone, valued tt 
£60,000, was found in the Kimberley Mine near the centr 
of the city. Permission to visit the mines can be obtained 
from the various mining interests. A very real thrill.wi 
found in watching those grease-covered tables over whi 
water flows so continuously, for the diamonds adhere to ty’ 
grease when the refuse has been washed away. One shoud | 
not leave Kimberley without seeing the “Big Hole,” the 
deepest man-made excavation in existence. From Kimberls 
one can travel comfortably to Johannesburg, where, in’ fifty 
years, gold to the value of £1,500,000,000 has been ming 
from the surrounding countryside. From Johannesburg 
Pretoria, the Administrative Capital of the Union, is a jo “a 
of an hour by car. The Mint, a branch, by the way, of the 
Royal Mint, began activity in 1923 and produces coins @ 
silver and bronze.’ Twenty miles from Pretoria is fhe 
Premier Mine, from which, in 1905, the Cullinan, the largess 
known diamond was taken. The Victoria Falls can i 
reached via Mafeking and Bulawayo, and a visit should fe 
made to the lonely grave of Cecil Rhodes in the Matopo Hills, 
The motor run is 27 miles and passes the Matopo Dam, 
From Bulawayo to Victoria Falls is 280 miles, but the roar of 
the Falls is heard long before reaching them. The sight of 
the Zambesi River plunging into one of the most majestic 
chasms imaginable can scarcely be exaggerated and never 
forgotten. Neither fences nor barriers exist : those viewing 
the Falls today see them as Livingstone saw them. 

Lest the visitor should be alarmed at the long distances 
between some of these places of interest, it may be mention: 
in passing that.railway. travel in South Africa is both con- 
fortable and cheap: for instance, a first-class return ticket 
from Capetown to Johannesburg costs only £12 17s., anda 
day’s meals but 7s. 6d. Hotels in the larger towns offer good 
accommodation from 12s. 6d. to 35s. a day. Golf enthusiasts 
will find no lack of good and inexpensive golfing. The Royal \ 
Johannesburg, the Royal Durban Golf Club, the Royal Cape, 
and hundreds of others provide excellent courses and welcome 
visitors. Fishermen have so wide a choice that no holiday 
will be long enough: they can enjoy big-game fishing a 
Durban and elsewhere, or river and lake fishing in mor 
inland waters. Special mention may here be made of the é 
Natal trout streams in the Drakensburg Range and the brown | 
and rainbow trout to be found in the Cape Province ; but 
visitors will find plenty of strange fish, both large and smal 
to provide sport for their rods. The largest of the game 
reserves is, of course, the Kruger National Park, a huge arta 
containing practically all species of South African fauna in 
their natural conditions, from elephants in the section north 
of Olifants River, to lions, giraffes, and countless antelopes 
the southern section, while hippopotami and crocodiles ate 
to be seen in the rivers. There are 800 miles of good motot 
roads within the park and well equipped rest camps for the 
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convenience of visitors. South Africa is not the primitive } MONE’ 
country of fifty years ago; comfortable living conditions art a es 
no longer a novelty within the Union ; nor is it to be regarded 

as a country which requires a heavy purse and unlimit 

leisure. If you would escape the worry of war and the 121 \ 
November fogs of London, remember that South African 
sunshine is only four and a half days distant, G. 3... | —_—«— 
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d $9 t Sarg — CHILPRUFE gives you no choice at 
Was ex. Aaa also. Com- all. There is but: one quality—the 
imately fnaions and P 'yjamas best. You must take it or leave it. 


BUT...once you have taken _it, 
you will not wish to leave it.- For 
CHILPRUFE PURE WOOL is the 
kindliest of underwear, in comfort 
and . protection. second to. none. 
Second to none in every _ other 
uality, for that. matter—in fit and 
nish, in smoothness and in length 


of - life. Truly, underwear par 
excellence, 
CHILPRUFE IS PURE 


WOOL MADE PERFECT 
Please ask your Outfitter for the 


NEW ILLUS. PRICE LIST 
CHILPRUFE LIMITED 


Governing Director : Managing Director: 
Joun A. BOLTON Geo. E. HUBBARD 


LEICESTER 





MILLIONS HOMELESS 
AND STARVING 






Pe, Wholesale destruction in Canton and Hankow 
ms immeasurably increases China’s agony. 

day 

’ Hundreds of thousands more have now abandoned 
ore ruined homes and occupations. Appalling numbers 
the are wounded, starving and destitute. 

wh 

out Every gift to the British Fund means practical help 
all to those in such distress. 

me 

a PLEASE SEND A GENEROUS DONATION NOW- 

in 

*TBRITISH FUND FOR THE RELIEF 
in : 
re 


Cnitiated by 
the Lord Mayor 
of London) 


“TOF DISTRESS IN CHINA 


MONEY to:— Dr. H. GORDON THOMPSON, 


tnd CLOTHES (linen, blankets, etc.) to the HON. SECY., 
Clothing & Comforts Committee, 
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121 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, LONDON, W.2 
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GIVE HIM HIS CHANCE 


Like all the children in the National Children’s 


Home this boy was in need. Given the right 

environment and training he will make good. 

Your gift will help us to give him his chance. 
Please send it today. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 Founded by Dr 















A number fo remember 


Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 
and fragrance of a Cigarette made only from 
selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality. 
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PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT - 


WitHouT daring to be confident, I feel that we may be 
at the beginning of a gradual improvement in stock markets. 
Nobody is buying very much just yet—Mr. Chamberlain 
must put a little more on. the political scoreboard before 
many people will move—but some of the bolder spirits are 
summoning up their courage and buying selectively. They 
are acting on what seem to me to be quite reasonable assump- 
tions ; first, that there is a chance of some progress towards 
European appeasement during the next few months ; second, 
that America’s incipient industrial recovery will gather 
momentum; and, -third, that business in this country will 
derive a stimulus both from an improvement in America 
and from an intensified rearmament programme. So far, 
those who have taken this stand have plumped for American 
and: base metal shares, heavy industry shares, such as John 
Brown, Dorman, Long, and William Beardmore, and the 
shares of companies, such as colliery and machine-tool 
undertakings, whose fortunes are indirectly linked up with 
iron and steel. 

Side by side with this movement is a tendency to eschew 
the gilt-edged and fixed-interest groups on the theory that 
prices may drift a few points lower between now and the 
Budget next April. For those to whom income is not a 
necessity this waiting policy may prove worth while, but 
I am still of the opinion that the Treasury will be able to 
prevent any appreciable or rapid fall. Once again gilt- 
edged have the advantage of a much steadier New York 
exchange rate which, it seems, is to get a little help from 
the United States Treasury. As I suspected, Mr. Morgen- 
thau has not lost much time in disclosing his “ concern” 
‘at the recent fall in the pound. Such an intimation can 
hardly be interpreted as a criticism of currency policy on 
this side which has been directed, at heavy cost, to the defence 
of sterling but is presumably intended as a warning to would- 
be “bulls” of dollars that they must be prepared for squalls. 


* x * x 


LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD ACCOUNTS 

The eagerly-awaited accounts of the London Transport 
Board tell just the kind of story that most of us had expected. 
In many respects the year to June 30th last provided records, 
e.g., in the number of passengers handled, and total traffic 
receipts, at £30,923,828, were actually some £680,000 
higher than in the preceding year. The trouble has arisen in 
the working expenses. Last year, total working expenses, 
including £2,425,000, against {2,400,000 for renewals, 
rose by over £1,000,000 to £27,348,256, thus absorbing 
more than the whole of the gain in gross receipts. Coal 
cost 16 per cent. more, petrol, including duty, was 4 per cent. 
dearer, heavy oil rose by 10 per cent., and there were certain 
small increases in wages. The effect was to raise the ratio of 
working expenses, apart from the renewal provision, to total 
traffic receipts from 79 to 81 per cent. while net traffic receipts, 
at £3,575,572, fell by roughly £355,000. Fortunately, 
however, the Board has been able to reduce its miscellaneous 
charges from £293,779 to £35,216, a reflection of the crediting 
of £230,000 provisions for income tax in previous years no 
longer required, so that net revenue was actually a few 
thousand pounds higher at £5,265,034. 

Why, then, the reduction from 4} to 4 per cent. in the 
*“C” stock dividend? The answer is that of the amount 
payable to the London Electric Transport Finance Corpora- 
tion a sum of £136,549 has been charged to revenue, against 
only £64,430 a year ago. After making all appropriations, the 
Board had an available balance of £1,054,154 for the “C” 
stockholders, a reduction of £66,000, equivalent to roughly 
} per cent. Thus, the Board has in no way departed from its 
policy of conservative finance, in which I think it is fully 
justified. 


* x 4 x 
PROSPECTS FOR THE “C” STOCK 
I:am glad the Board has seen fit to tell the statistical story 
of its five years’ operation in summarised form. Passenger 
receipts have risen by 13.3 per cent., a measure of the general 
expansion of the Greater London area, but total working 
expenses have increased by 15.5 per cent. Analysis of the 
expenses shows that wages and salaries have risen by 16.1 per 


sidered quite bright. 
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cent.; rates, taxes (other than income tax), petrol and 
‘duties by 11.1 per cent.; and electric Current, petro] 
other fuel, excluding. duty; by 28 per cent. Thus dre 
have. outstripped the rise in receipts, despite the hae 
efforts in. the direction of effecting operating economis’| 
What is to be done ? aa 
On this question the report is silent, but I think stockholdey 
may look with confidence to action along the lines indi 
here last week. Discussions are still proceeding between 
‘Board and the main-line railway companies and should 
‘Shortly result in the railways applying for an increas ; 
fares in the “ pooled” area. At thé same time the: Boaif 
itself is likely to indicate its own intention of effecting certain 
minor adjustments in fares such as should be sufficient t 
bring in a moderate addition to revenue. Now I am not 
gesting that the benefits of these prospective adjustments wij juvgo! 
be translated into revenue during the current financial ye; je 
ending next June—my guess would be that the increases 
not become effective before next April or May—but I do feel HM 
that in the following year, 1939-40—holders of the “¢» 
stock will probably get their standard rate of 5} per cen, 
‘Let us budget on 43 per cent. for this year: at 77 the yiel 































is well over 5} per cent. Then, if the rate is stepped up t j 
5$ per cent. the prospective yield is over 7 per cent. Tran. fs 
port “ C” is still under-valued. ects of roma 


* x x * 












RICHARD THOMAS POSITION 

This week’s rise in iron and steel shares is a rather belated. 
recognition of one of the few certainties in the investment 
outlook, namely, that this country is going to intensify it 
rearmament efforts. Side by side with intensified rearm- 
ment we obviously ought to have a closer watch on 
margins, but even if we do the companies will be able to‘eam | BLU 5 
satisfactory profits and dividends. If one can also budget L 
on a fair-sized industrial recovery in the United State § 
the prospects of iron and steel makers here must be con- 
I would not advise holders of shares 
like John Brown, William Beardmore or Dorman, Long 
to be in any hurry to sell just yet. . 

What shall I say of Richard Thomas issues which have 
risen fairly sharply this week-in the wake of the iron and steel 
market ? The.position here is not quite on all fours with 
that of firms like Dorman, Long in that Richard Thoma 
has a large tinplate, section, which latterly has been acutely | 
depressed, and, of course, a huge new plant just ready for’ 
action at a time when demand is abnormally low. I under- 
stand that the new hot strip mill is now being given tri. 
runs with considerable success, and that stocks of tinplate 
at the works are lower than for many years. Buyers are, in 
fact, beginning to wonder’ whether’ the time has not arrived 
when they must replenish their own stocks and abandon a 
their policy of waiting for a cut in prices. The company air, | 
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may therefore be at a turning point, but will clearly be unable then 
to present a cheerful picture in its accounts for the current vaga 
financial year ending next March. At this stage I think h 
speculative investors should confine their attention to the tae 
debentures, now around 70, and the preferences, quoted at muck 
tos. On the 4} per cent. rate the debentures yield neatly ff hom 
6} per cent. The preference shares are not likely to receive deal. 
any dividend this year. 
* * * * Plea 
Venturers’ Corner “ie 
At the time of the capital reconstruction scheme in June - 
I referred hopefully to Tilling-Stevens £1 preference shares and 
as a lock-up speculation. The scheme has now been approved into 
by shareholders but the shares are not yet quoted in thei senc 
new form. For every £1 nominal of preference holders at 55, 


to receive 14 Is. ordinary shares, so that at the current price 
of 11s. for the preference one is, in effect, buying the Is 
ordinaries at 10d. What sort of price are the ordinaries likely 
to command when they are quoted in a few weeks’ time? 
My estimate is that these new 1s. shares should stand ove 
par. Last year the company raised its profit from £9,727 
£35,336 and this year it has had an.excellent order. books 


(Continued on page 757) 
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=KRANDORA STAR 






dian he very best Winter Cruise 
eet the ~ on the World's Best Cruising Ship 
hen Natly 14,000 miles through seas and scenes forever 


rmantically associated with adventure and discovery. 
Boa Cmise on which you can be sure of summer and all that goes 
Certain & it The ideal escape from winter to the sapphire seas and 
ent t» Mearkling sunshine of the glorious West Indies, Florida, etc. On 
Ot » other cruise is there such an abundance of beauty and in- 
<a oe ing sunshine, smooth seas with thoughtfully planned 
al will entertainment and hospitality roe 

BE: visiting 

do fa MADEIRA, GUADELOUPE, GRENADA, TRINIDAD, LA 
GC MGUAIRA (Venezuela), PANAMA, JAMAICA, GRAND CAY- 
ae AN, HAVANA, NASSAU, MIAMI, FLORIDA (for Palm 
T Cent, Mpesch), ST. KITTS, DOMINICA, ANTIGUA, ST. LUCIA, 
e yield BARBADOS. 


eel = JAN. 21 to MAR. 16 


{weeks of romantic voyaging in the luxurious comfcrt of the new ARANDORA STAR. 


FARE FROM 117 GNS. 
also 










& EQUATOR SUNSHINE CRUISE 


iy Senegal, Sierra Leone, Gambia, the Equator, Canary Islands and Madeira. 


23 DAYS from 43 GNS. 
‘It is advisable to book NOW! 


BLUE STAR LINE aise 














Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 


No commission 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2, 
Paid up Capital ... ead eco ee wes £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve iad ros “ee vee a £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Austraha and New 


Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of. Credit and Drafts, 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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dud Treacherous days are coming. Nature reminds 
ndon us... falling leaves, the nip in the morning 
pany air, long, dark evenings—now mild and wet, 


hable then cold and dry, sun and fog—you know the 


hint vagaries of our fickle climate. But, snug in your 
the home at night, the weather doesn’t matter very 
d at much...to you. To those, however, who are 
arly homeless, cold and hungry, it matters a great 
eive deal. 


Please help us to befriend such men and women 

—and children, too—and to give them a 
Jone better, brighter outlook on life. Our Avtumn 
ares and Winter plans, now complete, cannot be put 
oved into operation unless you help us.’ So please 
heit send a gift now to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
55, Bryanston St., London, W.1. 
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FURNITURE 
of DISTINCTION 


BRYNMAWR FURNITURE is produced by local 


labour trained to a high standard of workmanship. 


BRYNMAWR FURNITURE is gaining a national 


reputation for fine craftsmanship, choice materials, 
and simplicity of design. 


BRYNMAWR FURNITURE is made in three 
ranges — Oak, Walnut and enamelled Sycamore 
and Cedar. 

9 


A permanent London Showroom, opened by 
Mrs. Neville Chamberlain, is an indication of the 
progress of this new industry in the distressed 
area of South Wales. 
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Complete Schemes 
F) 
Write or call for Catalogue: 


BRYNMAWR FURNITURE MAKERS 


Single Items : 


LIMITED 
London Showroom: 6 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1 
Factory : GWALIA WORKS, BRYNMAWR 
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(Continued from page 748) 
satisfactory prices. Indeed, the chairman intimated at the 
annual meeting in June that with the orders in immediate 
prospect, the company would be fully occupied for at least 
two, years. 

Isdo not know what the current rate of earnings is but it 
will be surprising if the company, which specialises in commer- 
cial vehicles, is not earning well over 15 per cent. in relation 
to its reorganised capital. Dividend policy will doubtless 
be conservative, but a 10 per cent. payment ,should not be 
impracticable. If this estimate proves correct, the Is. shares 
can hardly stand at less than 1s. 3d., which is substantially 
higher, on a percentage basis, than. the equivalent price of 
10d. represented by the current quotation for the preference. 
The shares are worth putting away as a speculation. CusTos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS RESULTS 

THE results now announced by Imperial Airways for the year 
ended March 31st do not include any part of the period since 
Sir John Reith assumed the chairmanship of. the Company ; 
they take us roughly up to the time of the publication of the 
Cadman report. In view of the criticisms which have ‘been 
passed on the development of civil aviation up to that point 
the result might easily have been worse. Net profit for the 
year ended March 31st was £67,468 lower than in the previous 
year at-£97,267.. This result is arrived at after providing a 
smaller sum (£145,420, against £193,918) for obsolescence. 
It is, nevertheless, sufficient to enable the Company to dis- 
tribute to its shareholders roughly double the amount which 
was distributed in the previous year. A dividend of 7 per cent. 
is declared on the Ordinary capital of £1,624,089 against a 
total of 9 per cent. on a capital of £624,089 in the previous 
year. As promised, a dividend fund of £150,000 is being 
created out of undistributed profit balances and for this purpose 
£90,000 is taken from the Contingency account and £60,000 
from the balance of profit and loss account brought forward 
from the previous year. The Company has been less generous 
in its reserve appropriations which were specially swelled in 
the previous year with a view to the creation of the Dividend 
Fund. Tax reserve receives £5,000, against £30,000, and 
Contingency reserve £10,000, against £95,000. But the 
year’s distribution has been covered with a margin and the 
balance to go forward is £5,447 against £4,713 brought in 
after the transfer of £60,000 to the Dividend Fund. 


* *« * x 


IMPERIAL SMELTING REPORT 

Imperial Smelting Corporation, who have built up the zinc 
smelting industry in this country, have already announced 
that they are this year paying only 4} per cent. on their 6$ per 
cent. Preference shares whereas a year ago they paid the full 
Preference dividend and 5 percent.on the Ordinary capital. The 
full accounts are in line with the dividend declaration. The 
consolidated trading profit of the group fell from’ £435,139 to 
£221,272. The net profit, after making less generous .allow- 
ances for depreciation, fell from £266,430 to £107,236. The 
reduced profit is sufficient to cover the reduced preference 
dividend and total balances of £103,736, against £99,779, are 
carried forward in the accounts of the group. The parent 
company carries forward £80,806 against £70,620, while the 
undivided balances of the Subsidiary undertakings have been 
slightly reduced. The outlook would be highly disconcerting, 
were it not for the fact that the zinc market has taken a turn for 
the better since the corporation’s financial year ended on 
June 30th. Actually, the price of zinc has risen appreciably 
since then and it has recently been announced that a scheme 
for the Empire Zinc producers has been formulated as a result 
of which application for increased duties on foreign spelter 
are now under consideration by the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee. The average price of spelter. during the -past 
year was £16 15s. Id. per ton against {£20 2s. 1d. in the 
previous year. ‘Today it is. well below £16 per ton but the 
tendency 1s upward. 

* * * 
** Casts ’? LOWER PROFITS 

Consolidated African Selection Trust, which with its sub- 
sidiary, Sierra Leone Selection Trust, controls the diamond 
mining industry in Sierra Leone, has naturally suffered from 
the fall in the diamond market which was one of the outstanding 
features of the trade recession. The profit for the year 


ended June 30th amounted to £374,444, as compared with 
£582,406 in the previous year. Avscrip bonus of 300 per cent. 
was distributed a year ago so that the dividend reduction from 
90 per cent. tax free to 15 per cent. tax free is ‘less steep than 


it appears. 





[Octob 
ee 


It is equivalent to a reduction from 22} per cent tax 
15 per cent. tax free. The total allocations to resery, 
been reduced from £224,504 to £127,443. But the Haas 
carried forward is increased from £31,522 to £39,920 and 
report states that operations at the mines in the Gold Coase the 
in Sierra Leone continued without interruption, though and 
reduced rate. ata 





J.D. M, 


“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, 318 
By ZENO 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to t 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword ous on 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,’’ and should be recs: 
not later than first post on Tuesday.. No envelopes will be.o 
noon on Tuesday, Solutions should be on the form appearing below, Th 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise thal te 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accept 
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18 19 20. 21 re 
22 23 é' 24 Be 
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30 31 32 33 
par 35 
ACROSS laugh about this kind of a 





1. The best vehicle for delicate problem. 
articles ? 2. What is contrary to cortet 
10. Slight mistake involving part argument begins badly, 
of a church. 3. What this dull-witted person 
13. No, a sailor doesn’t need a is content to travel in. 
hammer to complete these. 4. Stimulating at either end of 
15. Kind of noose to use to catch dinner. 
love. 5. With 18. Thrust ina bag, 
17. rev. See 7. 6. A tan diet (anag.), 
18. rev. See 5. 7. and 17. “I have no.. ., dew 
19. rev. Line of 11-in a com- mother, now; but, oh! | 
motion. am so dry!” 
21. Forward at a rapid pace. 8. Military formation that has 
22. Brief look along a lane. to be repeated. Alexar 
23. rev. “Tam was glorious, 9. rev. “Thought would destroy Bangk 
O’er a’ the... ©” life vic- them +h) — 
torious.” 11. No press (anag.). Sande 
24. rev. and 29. This gent. is 12. Sounds as if it might b Calcut 
loud-sounding. what made the lady,. who ear 
25. My first is unchecked in 1 could not look toward Came (sh. 
down, my second in 15. lot, weep ? Dairer 


26. Nephew of Charlemagne 14. You'll never be without Fengti 


































































































who gave an effective retort. forty winks if you cay 
27. rev. 30 goes at full speed in this in your travels. ' a 
this. 16. The best place to gorge om § [_——— 
28. rev. Devilish because they cheese. a 
use made coins ? 20. rev. “‘ The .... of his speci) me 
29. rev. See 24. brought the noble Perkins 
30. Aviator connected with the low.” a THE 
deck. 32. This rib made an aboriginl 
31. rev. Younger sons who are inhabitant of the Wet 9 noob 
mostly persons of low man- Indies. 
ners ? x 
33. Compare. SOLUTION TO MUNICH- 
34. rev. “ Fate seemed to wind CROSSWORD No. 317 Pa 
no iy for fourscore  pREETITETOTETO NM on RE AN 
; a ER’ 
Yet ... ran he on ten 4 eshui. HINT) BA RELIGIO’ 
. ” L| E|M{ O|N| S| O| L| EJH/O) 
winters more. ; LIOlORR{O/ UL TIUIL OW am EHP 
35. What brings you to a stop in DIPIRIAITITINIC Lee a 
NEVA 
brushwood. EET RITIYINIT|CIRIEIUOS ome on 
DOWN VIN] OLE! PEGE FLA) ILRILY Passe 
1. On the contrary, there’s [1 | E{WES/E/V/ EINITII UL shams 
generally no inclination to RUE] STUIM) EPDL ELC ve as 
‘ LITERAI 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK ee 
The winner of Crossword No. 317 is Miss K. Amoli, 
Crossways, Kingston, Taunton, Somerset. 
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DAILY 


yNDER THE PATRONAGE (Excepting Sundays) 
EEN MARY 
_ ee Ov 10.30 a.m.—8 p.m. 


FIFTH Until Nov. 11th 
ADMISSION 
ANTIQUE||| ‘37¢ 
D E A L E R S' (including Illustrated 
Handbook) 
F Al R Part of whieh will be 
given to the Rebuild- 
ing Fund of St. 


} : i o 
George’s Hospital and 
es EXHIBITION the British Antique 


Dealers’ Association. 


In the Great Hall of 




















HOUSE 


(Entrance in Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1) 


A unique opportunity of viewing what is 

perhaps the finest collection of authentic 

antiques ever gathered together for sale under 
one roof. 
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THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 
Established 1880. LIMITED (Incorporated in Japan.) 
Subscribed and Paid- ea Cie ° Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - » 137,150,000 
Head Office - YOKOHAMA HT 
BRANCHES AT 
Alexandria Hamburg Nagasaki Semarang 
Bangkok Hankow Nagoya Shanghai 
Batavia Harbin New York Singapore 
Berlin Hong-Kong Oo y : 
Bombay Honolulu saka Sourabaya 
Calcutta Hsinking Otaru Sydney 
Canton Karachi Paris Tientsin 
Che-foo Kobe Peking Tokyo 
(Shantung) London Rangoon Tokyo 
airen Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro , re 
Fengtien Manila San Francisco Tsingtao 
(Mukden) Moji Seattle Yingkow 
London Office 
. BISHOPSGATE, *. C2. H. KANO, London Manager, 
hepmnaibeemeeimetiies ieiiiaiaan 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
November, 1938. 3/6 net 
CONTENTS: 
MUNICH—BEVFORE AND AFTER By J. A. SPENDER 
GERMANY AFTER MUNICH By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 
MWENTY YEARS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA By GEORGE GLASGOW 
WHE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE By the Right Hon. LORD DAVIES 
PROPERTY AND LIBERTY By RAMSAY MUIR 
RELIGION AND REASON By the Rev. Dr. LIDGETT, C.H. 
@ECH-POLISH UNDERSTANDING By Professor W. J. ROSE 
THE NAZIS AND THE VATICAN By Prince HUBERTUS LOEWENSTEIN 
GENEVA. RECONSIDERED By ROBERT SENCOURT 


ME ORIGINS OF FASCISM: VINCENZO GIOBERTI 
By the Rev. E. L. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


4 FAMOUS SCILOOLBOOK By A. W. HOLLAND 
NIMES By MARY F. RAPHAEL 
MME AND THE HOUR ‘IN LITERATURE By H. M. WILSON 


LITERARY st PPLEMENT: REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 





Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C.4. 
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HETHER you use a “ cut-throat ” or 

a “safety,” you can’t do better than stick 
to Parke-Davis, the shaving cream that 
both softens the beard and protects the skin. 
Your chemist sells large 1s. 6d. tubes, or 
send for a 7-day free trial sample to Box 
113/75, Euthymol, 50 Beak St., London, W.1. 


PARKE -DAVIS 




















———BUMPUS=—— 









Christmas Cards and Calendars are on show 
again at Bumpus, and it is not too early to give 
your instructions for the printing of private 
greeting cards. 


Send for the Book Forecast of Autumn Publications. 
J. & E. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY FHE KING. 


477 OXFORD ST. W.1== 

















WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 
EVENINGS at 8.40. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
LONDON MASK THEATRE presents 
J. B. Priestley's DANGEROUS CORNER, 


with ROBERT HARRIS. RUTH LODGE, 
CATHERINE LACEY, STEPHEN MURRAY. 






















Trust Your Dentist 


KOLYNOS is known throughout the world as a tooth 
paste which cleans and brightens teeth without harmful 
bleaching action or unnecessary abrasion. Of all 
Chemists and Stores. 


1/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube. 


he says — 


KOLYNOS 


DENTAL CREAM 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITAL 
] Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


as a line. 


S occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions + 
> 


[October 28, 1938 
—_— 





5% for 135 74% for26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 





PERSONAL 





9 RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 
requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations.—GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 
High Street. Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS cr SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

Trev. Percy INESON, East Eni Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 








|S Suypeostgses Contract Practices Required. No 
stakes.—Box A.738. 





] ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. —UNIVERSAL DETEC- 


1IVCS, 12 Ecnrictta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 





YENTLEWOMAN offered comfortable quarters in 
WH model Cotswold cottage. Suit student or game- 
ster.—X, Amberley, Stroud. 


“( 


\ *ANTED, postal tuition literature and international 
problems. State terms to Box A. 737. 





LD Man Briar” has “ expectations,” 
TOM LONG is one of his “ rich” relations ! 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
AND WANTED 


VACANT 





Vanes COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL TRAIN- 
ING, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Applications are invited for the post of Tutor to 
supervise students’ practical work. 

Applicants should be University graduates with con- 
siderable experience of family case-work, and should 
not be under twenty-five years of age. The post is 
vacant in February, 1939. Three years’ contract. 
Salary from £300—£35¥ (Australian), according to 
experience, plus passage. 

Applications, with three references and copies of two 
recent testimonials, should reach Miss ECKHARD, London 
School of Economics and Political Science, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2, not later than November 7th, 
1938, from whom further particulars can be pemer wlh 








LECTURES 
UT MiveRsiry 


} 





OF LONDON. 
A Course of Three Lectures on ‘ AUGUST 
WILHELM SCHLEGEL UND ENGLAND ” will 
be given (in German) by PROF. WALTER F. 
SCHIRMER (Professor of English Philology in the 
University of Berlin), at KING’S COLLEGE, LON- 
DON (Strand, W.C.2), on NOVEMBER oth, r1th 
and 14th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Prof. F. Norman, M.A. (Professor of 
German in the University). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
5. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
ry Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, 
October 30th, at r1 a.m., Professor F. Aveling, D.Sc. : 
** What is Psychology ?”’ 6.30 p.m., Concert Chamber 
Music. Admission free. Visitors welcome. 





PLEASE GIVE 
GENEROUSLY 





20 YEARS AGO 
“They shall grow not old, as we that 
are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the 
years condemn, 
At the going down of the sun and in 
the morning 
We will remember them.” 


Poppy Day is the finest opportunity we 
have to remember, in a practical way, 
the heroism and sacrifices of the War. 
Poppy Day finances the work of the 
British Legion for the survivors, 
thousands of whom to-day are gravely 
handicapped by age, sickness and che 
strain of the War years. These men, 
and the dependants who share their 
need, have the strongest possible claim 
on your sympathy. Please help the 
Legion to help them by giving as much 
as you possibly can for your Poppies 
of Remembrance. 


POPPY DAY 





DONATIONS will be thanktully received 
by Poppy Day Committees or by Captain 
WwW. G. ilicox, M.B.E., Organising 
Secretary, Halg’s Fund, 29, Cromwell 
Road, London, S.W.7. POPPY SELLERS 
ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. Ladies will- 
Ing to volunteer for this work should 
communicate with the Local Committees 
or the Headquarters of Haig’s Fund. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
$$ 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND Gigi 


’ bb shite ane — ALL EXAMS, 
Prospectuses and reliable information aj : 
m England and abroad forwarded free out Scho 

The age of the Pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 ( 
Street. London. E.C.4. Tel. : Mansion House $053, 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL ANp 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





—$$$_____ 
UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEG3 


Practical Training for well 
Professional and Busi 





educated girls for Social, 
osts. Residential Club; 
attached to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course, §5 Gns, 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, SW, 





AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE fo 
WOMEN. 
RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUvcaTion, 
Principal: Miss H. Dent, M.A, 


A residential college providing a year’s profession) 
training in preparation for the Cambridge University 
Certificate in Education. Students are cligible fo 
grants. Admission in January and September—ther 
are a few vacancies for January, 1939.—For particulay 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 








ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES, 
L (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES tp 

Protessio men, Politicians or Business men, 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
pine courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151) 





HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May. $306-8 








NURSING HOMES 





pagel sg registered Nursing Home ha 

vacancies for medical, nerve and chronic cases. 
Efficient day and night nursing. Coal fires. Beauti- 
fully situated in secluded grounds with downland and 
channel view.—Apply for om to MATRON, The 
Highland Nursing Home, Carew Road. Tel. 627. 























WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





i OLD LADY, 82, who has outlived all friends 

and relations, has now only 17s. 6d. per week 
income. PLEASE HELP us to provide her with another 
£1 or 30s. a month for coal, blankets and comforts during 
the coming winter. (Case 94.) Appeal S, DISTRESSED 
GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 7 Reach Green, W.6. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL_ TRAINING 
7 COLLEGE, 37 ' Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Mrss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training exten 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


LTD. 
‘AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I, ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM + MANCHESTER - CARDIFF + GLASGOW. 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, 


YAL MAIL. 
BZ 














ORDEALS 


you can help 
them face 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


] LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Hon. Treasurer. 


Over 65,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 114 years. 

Your help in this heroic work Is 
needed, 

It costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E. 
Secretary. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


_ 


ILLIAMS’ _ SCHOOL, 
p* WILL" NORTH WALES. 





DOLGELLEY, 


Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 


Mederate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 





HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 








AMPTHILL.—Public_ schoo! 
on individual lines for girls trom 10-19. _Playinz 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared tor usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music. Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


AWNES SCHOOL, 








—___—_— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8. 











ITERARY Typewrte., Trans..&c.,promptlyex.,MSS. 
1s, 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.ane(C). TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 
OORE’S, Tutors.—Highly qualified men 
N and women tutors. All subjects. Reasonable 
fees—Moore’s, 34 Norfolk Place, W.2. PAD 1701. 








YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING—rod. per tooo 
words ; carbons 2d. per 1,000; programmes, hymn 
sheets —The Byron Bureau, Market P., Newark, Notts. 








ART GALLERIES 





TEBW ENGLISH ART ‘CLUB. 
89th EXHIBITION. 

SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, 63 Suffolk Street, 

Pall Mall East. Daily 10-5. (Sats. included.) 1s. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. 
Supplied at 1s. 2d. per Ib. for hindquarters; 9d. 
per lb. for forequarters; 1s. 1d. per Ib. for sides, or 
whole carcase ; torequarters boned and rolled, Is. 2d. 
perlb. Average weight hinds 5/7 lbs. : fores 44/6} Ibs. 
All carriage paid per parcel post. Despatch days. 
Mondays and Wednesdays. Cash with order.—T. M. 
Aprr & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, se ected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





EMPRESS 
BRITAIN 


and 


ports 


Fifty 
places in nineteen 
countries visited in 
four months by the 
World’s most per- 
fect liner—a voyage 
of unequalled distinction, comfort, ser- 


and From Monaco, 


cuisine. 


vice 
January 21, 1939. Minimum Rate 
438. Gns. ;, 


For complete information and _ reser- 
vations—Your Local Agent, or 


Quadian Paci 














CINEMAS 





CADEMY 
Oxford St. 


CINEMA, 
Ger. 2981. 





Original French Version 
“PRISON SANS BARREAUX ” (A 
with CORINNE LUCHAIRE. 


Also “Five Faces” (U). Strand Film on Malaya. 





AVE you anything to sell ?. Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers ot The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
uesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 inser- 

tons: §% for 13: 74% for 26: and 10% for $2. 





ree UNDERWEAR—BIG REDUCTIONS 

mn prices!—Famous ‘“ B-P” Underwear is 
always far less than shop prices, because sold direct 
from Makers. This year, prices FURTHER REDUCED 
all round. GUARANTEED IN EVERY WAY. Soft. 
silky, perfectly cut, long-lasting. Pure Wool, Mixtures 
Art Silk. Every size and style, for Women, Children, 
Men.—Send for ILLUS. CATALOGUE and FREE 
PATTERNS to BIRKETT & PHILLips, Ltd. (Dept. S), 
Union Road, Nottingham. 











PUBLICATIONS 


ERKELEY, Berkeley St. May. 8505. Danielle Dar- 
rieux in her most brilliant comedy role Mademoiselle 
Ma Mere (A). Also with Charles Boyer in Mayerling (A). 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EADY CASH WAITING.—1 give the HIGHEST 
I PRICES -OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. |}. Gaston. 76 Strand. W.C.2 (Tem. 3048). 








WHERE TO STAY 





UTUMN IN SUSSEX.—Non-profit-making Rest 
L Home. Beautiful woody scenery. Distant view 
sea. H.andC. most rooms. Central.heating. . Excel- 
lent food. From £2 5s. weekly.—Apply ‘HE MATRON, 
The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 











VERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 

4 Star, Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street. Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E.1. . 





NSIDE STORY of the week’s political and foreign 
,.mews is in The Fleet Street Letter, 12/6 yearly. 
Write for free copy.—17 Greenhill, Hampstead. 








| 


“THE ART OF RECORD BUYING,” 1938 


A new and greatly enlarged edition of this book is 
now ready. It contains over 100 pages of informa- 
tion that is invaluable to all gramophone owners 
and enables them to be sure of choosing the best 


version of works they wish to add to _ their 
collection. Send 2d, in stamps for a free copy. 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 7166 (2 lines). 

















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





»}ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Beigrave Road, S.W.1.). 
—Room and breaktast. ss. 6d. a might, or 35s. 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 





IVAN ROOMS recommended to Professional and 

Business men, newly decorated, furnished, h. & c. 
Dining room. Clo:e Tube and Buses. Room, Breakfast, 
Dinner, 2 gns.—80 Maida Vale, W.9.. Mai. 1930. 





ROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c 

Suites 24 mew rooms with radiators. A.A,, 

Illustrated Guide trom R. LusH, Manager 


water, 
R.A.C, 





eee ALISON HOTEL.—Meiville 
4Crescent. Tgms.: “Meicrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ROM 2. GNS. A WEEK INCLUSIVE ! 
Residential terms . . . and in a real hotel where for 
20 vears the Resident Director. Mrs. Harrison, has been 
a purveyor of genuine comfort. Here is a price to suit 
those who are not well off. Here is an hotel, beautifully 
situated—many bedrooms with a southern aspect and a 
lovely view of Torbay ; 2 minutes town, 4 minutes séa. 
Hot and cold water in all rooms. 
Write Mrs. 
brochure. 
SEASCAPE HOTEL, TORQUAY. 


: Best English fare. 
HARRISON, Resident Director, for tariff 





' heres YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post tree) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION. LTD. 

P. R. H. A.. Ltp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 REGENT 

STREET. W.1. 





~ PECIAL winter terms at Golden Acres, Elstead, Sur- 
‘ rey. Tel.: 146. Well heated. Excellent fare, 
H. & c.. Golf, tennis, riding. Foreign languages. 





| pg CLUB LTD. 21 St. George's Sq., S.W.1. 
—Room and breaktast §s., one night only §s. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289 


night or 35s. to 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BREXHIL“L-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
ee - geaes Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDG2Z 
OTEL. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N_ Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 
GCRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHEIRG 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH. (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks)—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 

KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH(Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON oa HOUSE. 








—REGE 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyilshire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 

Great Russell Street, W.C.r. 

—UNITED SERVICES. 

98-102 Cromweii Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 
PORTREE (lsle ot Skye). —ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & Links, 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST..ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. > 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE. (Sutheriand).—SCOURIE, 

| SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

| SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK... HYDRO*=HorsL, 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. _ 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. ie 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUN LY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 

—ROSLYN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL, 
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FRENCH 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


An Introduction 
245 photographs. By ARTHUR GARDNER. 18s. net 


“There are excellent captions to all the 245 photographs, giving up-to-date findings on period and origin. 
As a terse, handy and reliable guide to its subject, the book is to be welcomed, and it has additional and 
very special value as a photographic companion to the weightier studies of French Romanesque and 
Gothic.” ; Architect and Building News 


SOME MAKERS OF 
ENGLISH LAW 


By Sir WILLIAM HOLDSWORTH. 15s. net 


Biographical studies of the great English lawyers, from Glanvil to Maitland, of their intellectual, political, 
social, and economic environment, and of their place in the general history of English law. 


THE FERRAR PAPERS 


containing 
A Life of Nicholas Ferrar; The Winding Sheet 
A Collection of Short Moral Histories 
A Selection of Family Letters 
Ilustrated. Edited by B. BLACKSTONE. 21s. net 


“Dr Blackstone’s book is a valuable and welcome one...it brings together the basic life by Nicholas’s 
brother John, some pieces of Ferrar himself and some unpublished letters from the Magdalene College 
manuscripts.” KEITH G, FEILING in Zhe Observer 


The Histories of Six Queer Characters 


THE POLITE MARRIAGE 


““Miss Tompkins has a happy time as she tells her story. Her whole volume is a study in the minor 
perversities, the romantic shocks or misfits of our classic age, and is enhanced in savour by a style which 
in its conscious dryness and calculated economy has borrowed not a little of what is best in the great 
period.” BASIL DE SELINCOURT in The Observer 


The HOBSON of ‘‘Hobson’s Choice” 


, HOBSON’S CONDUIT 


The New River at Cambridge commonly called Hobson’s River 
9 plates, 3 maps. By W. D. BUSHELL. 6s. net 


“Mr Bushell gives a detailed and very readable account of the ‘river’ and its various branches, including 
the runnels in Trumpington Street and St Andrew’s Street which are such a characteristic feature of 
Cambridge. The book is well illustrated with photographs and plans.” Country Life 


‘ 
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